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| Dear Sirs: 


Worcester, Mass. 


I would be very ungrateful and ungracious if I did not acknowledge the very 


| substantial help the advertisements placed in your magazine were to my summer enroll- 
|| ment. The goal I had set for the summer was exceeded. And you helped most decidedly. 





In 1945, this School will operate in Mexico at Guadalajara in July and at Taxco in August 


MONTHLY SUBJECTS ror 


Sincerely, 
Elma Pratt, Director, 
International School of Art 


NEXT VOLUME OF SCHOOL ARTS 


Volume 45 - 


September 1945 _ - 


June 1946 


Inviting Articles and Illustrations from PRIMARY, JUNIOR 
and ADVANCED SCHOOLS on the various art subjects 


and their integration in education for use in the following 


SCHOOL ARTS NUMBERS 


SEPTEMBER 


OCTOBER 


NOVEMBER 


DECEMBER 


JANUARY 


FEBRUARY 


MARCH 


APRIL 


MAY 


JUNE 


Islands of the World Art 


The Year’s Holidays 


Design, Ornament, 
Decoration 


Art Handicrafts 


Home and Garden 


Art Materials and 
Equipment 


Integration 


North American Folk Arts 


Child Art 


Painting, 


Drawing, 
Modeling 


Art Crafts, Costumes, Pageantry in 
Relation to the South Seas. Art Travel 
Trips in Islands of the World. School 
room Projects on these subjects 

Art Programs Integrated with Holidays 
of the Year. Pageantry, Puppets, 
Shadow Plays, Holiday Stage Programs 
Design, Ornament and Decoration in 
School Art Education. The use of New 
Materials for Producing Decorative 
Arts. Practical Modern Art Design 
Art Handicrafts Relation to Occupa 
tional Therapy. Art Handicrafts as a 
Profession. Art Handicraft Methods 
for the School Art Program 


Art Design and Decoration as related to 


Home Furnishings and Decoration. 
Garden and Home and Municipal 
Planning 


New Materials and New Art and Craft 
Uses of Old Materials. Revived An 
tique and Colonial Arts and Crafts 
Methods 

The Inter-Relation of School Art Sub 
jects to other School Subjects. School 


room, Home and Community Art 
Programs 

Scandinavian, Dutch, French, South 
western and Western Spanish Folk 


Arts of North America 


All phases of Teaching Art to Children. 
Arts and Crafts in the Primary Grades 
New Approaches and Developments for 
Teaching Drawing, Painting, Modeling, 
Carving, Sculpture, Etching, Block 
Printing and other Print Methods 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS OF PRIMARY and ADVANCED STUDENTS DOING ARTS and CRAFTS 
for POSSIBLE USE ON “SCHOOL ARTS” COVER ARE INVITED BY THE EDITOR 


Material for these subjects should be sent in as soon as possible for SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER 
and NovEMBER subjects and at least six months in advance for all other subjects. 


Complete name and address should appear on the back of each illustration or example of art 
work, and return postage to accompany the material if sender expects the material to be returned 
whether or not accepted for publication. Ph« »tographs only preferred of all subjects over 2x3 feet. 

NOTE ESPECIALLY: Send all material for use in ScHoot Arts for above subjects to 
Pedro deLemos, Editor, ScHoot Arts, Stanford University, California. Contributors are es 
pecially asked to send all requests for information regarding their contributions to the Editor 


in California and Not to The Davis Press in Massachusetts. 


NoTE that all numbers are 


assigned each to special subjects. The editors make up each subject six months ahead of its 


publication appearance. 


If material is late in arriving, it has to be held for inclusion in th 


next year’s issue, unless the sender especially asks for its return if unused in the current volume. 















JOIN THE RED CROSS WAR FUND CAMPAIGN—YOUR HELP IS NEEDED IMMEDIATELY 



























ART CONVENTIONS CANCELLED 


The Western Arts Association has cancelled all 
regional meetings and their annual convention 
scheduled for St. Louis in April. 


You in the Western Arts territory have an 
exceptional opportunity to keep in touch with 
what some of its members are doing by sending in 
your membership dues of $2.50 to Joseph K. 
Boltz, Secretary-Treasurer, at Franklin, Michigan, 
and secure the regular issues of Western Arts 
Bulletin. 


The Eastern Arts Association has cancelled 
their annual convention scheduled for New York 
in March. They were fortunate in having com- 
pleted a series of regional meetings at Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Syracuse and Worcester, before the 
Office of Defense Transportation stopped such 
These meetings were well attended 
and the report of those attending indicates that 


meetings. 


the programs were timely. 


Every person in the Eastern Arts territory can 
gain personally by becoming a member and re- 
Identify yourself 
professionally as a member of the art teaching 


ceiving the monthly bulletins. 


profession by sending your membership dues of 
$3.00 to Vincent A. Roy, Secretary-Treasurer, 
215 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York 


* . * 


TIME TO COMMENCE 


those commencement plans that are always the 
While 
browsing through the material on my desk, ! 
happened across an item that will help to forestall 
the last-minute scramble for ideas. The THIRD 
WARTIME COMMENCEMENT MANUAL, pre 
pared by the Division of Publications of the 


responsibility of the art department. 


National Education Association contains sum- 
maries of forty-seven programs carried out in 
1944, complete scripts for three programs, sug- 
gested themes, and a list of references, all for fifty 
cents. Beat the proverbial early bird and send 
your fifty cents with your request today to the 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 


Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Now turn to Pages 2-a and 3-a for 
8 choice opportunities —6 grand il- 
lustrated booklets and pamphlets 
plus an interesting map of the U.S.A 
and 2 colorful posters from India. 
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BINNEY & SMITH CO, 
4] EAST 42ND STREET N. Y., 17, N.Y. 





A PAN-AMERICAN PLAN 
entitled INTER-AMERICAN COOPERATION IN 
THE SCHOOLS: STUDENT CLUBS, is yours for 
just ten cents, and what a help it will be in keep- 
ing up with the trend toward Pan-Americanism. 
The 32-page booklet, well-illustrated, tells al] 
about the organization, sponsorship, activities, 


and purposes of Pan-American clubs in the 
Miss n al schools, with suggested mottoes, flags, list of 
y 4 independence days, important liberators such as 


Bolivar and Juarez, and a bibliography of sources 
for program aids covering arts, languages, coun- 
tries, and peoples. What more could you ask for in 
a guide book for Pan-American study, especially 
with Pan-American Day, April 14, fast approach- 
ing? Incidentally, there are several suggestions 
for Pan-American Day programs on page 25. 
Send ten cents to Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25 





























Ye same have not been seen 
for many monthes! So, be it knowne that ye spinners, drawers, raifers, 
and alle other toilers at ye metalle craftes may take unto theire severalle 
benches ye specialle subftaunce for theire labours, yclept.... 


* ALUMINUM &® 


Braffe, Bronze and ene are miffynge! 
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FREE ON REQUEST 
FELLOWCRAFTERS' NEW FOURTEENTH CATALOGUE 
pertinent, accurate and detailed information on 
crafts materials, tools, projects, project kits, books 
and instruction manuals, and PRIORITY DATA. 

















FELT e PLASTICS @ GIMP 
CLEVELAND CRAFTS 


Craft Specialties 
Box 2431 E. Cleveland 12, Ohio 
Write for Catalog 


PLASTEROID « JEWELRY * LOOPER CLIPS 


DEPEN DABLE 
CRAFT SUPPLIES 
For Catalog Write Department SA 35 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


hammer, draw, raise, tool, spin, etch, stretch, prompt delivery in quantities you want and at 153 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before 
satile and useful metal for amateur and expert carry standard school preference rating of CZECHOSLOVAKIA LIVES 
ORDER FROM YOUR NEAREST 
: information that tells the story of Czechoslovakian 
For immediate Delivery 
384 Forrest Ave., N 
Size Wot. 1-9 10-24 25-49 50-90 more 
Clarendon St 
3 24,36" 5¢tb. 75 50 45 4137 jewelry, glassware, and dolls. This wealth of 
CHICAGO 10, Ill., Chicago Craft Service, Craft for displaying in your classroom. Send 78 cents 
For delivery after March 15, 1945, uniess chang- 1817 W. 25th St 
Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before April 
(For orders of less than 10 ths. of one size and gauge DETROIT 26, MICH., Dearborn Leather Co., 834 
18 . 06 66 com See OA). Sen Vee A LOOK AT AUSTRALIA 
LOUISVILLE 2, KY., Central Schoo! Supply Co 
formation Bureau. Containing 29 pages and 
16 07 77 Qnd Ave 
° ‘ J ppd i = ey og 6, PA., Garrett-Buchanan Co be sent to teachers in lots of 25 for classroom use 
14 45 4.95 aa a ary VA., Flowers School Equipment Co 
vating animals and birds. There are pictures and 
& 0 Geeten See 55-57-59 East Sixth St 
CANADA, TORONTO, Lewis Craft Supplies, Lid that can imitate everything from the bark of a dog 
IN MASS ; é ' 
wera 16, MASS pictures of natives, sports, industries, and fantastic 
Send three cents to cover the forwarding cost 
Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before April 30, 1945 
2143 National Road, Wheeling. W. Va. of time and visit the ancestors of the Pueblo 


the newest and most fascinating medium for one Your Fellowcrafters distributor can furnish D. C., asking for pamphlet number 97 or send 1] 
scratch, bite and chew ... excuse us; we're abit reasonable prices. April 30, 1945. 
craftswerk. AA2X MROS5A under CMP Regulation 5A. in this set of 20 posters, measuring 16 by 20 inches 
DISTRIBUTOR 
List Prices per Pound 100 culture in pictures of towering mountains, medie- 
BOISE, IDAHO, The Book Shoo, 319 N. 8th St val castles, dancing peasants in their quaint 
ofsheet perlb. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs : ; 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO, A.£. Wilde Co., 136 W 
247x 36" 74 1b. .75 50 «3.456417 
House, 615 No. LaSalle St 
for your set of 20 Czechoslovakian posters to 
ing conditions make longer delay necessary. DENVER 2, COL., H. R. Meininger Co., 409 Six 
Ga Diam Each Dozen Michigan Ave . 30, 1945. 
LOS ANGELES 55, CAL., Schwabacher-Frey Co 
18 09 99 : : 
and what a lot you'll see while browsing through 
18 16 1.76 311 W. Main St 
16 19 1.39 NEW YORK 7,N. Y., Warren Sales Co., inc., 2¢ dozens of interesting pictures and written material 
PI. 
16 .27 2.97 chool Supply Dept., 12-20 So. 6th St 
You'll discover that Australia is like a Walt 
14 60 6.60 . Main St 
detailed descriptions of lovable little koala bears 
SYRACUSE 1, N. Y., Bardeen’s, Inc., 543-45 E 
8 Bathurst St. to the honk of a motor horn, and the emu, sharing 
marine life, plus numerous other interesting 
with your request for “‘A Look at Australia,” to 
Indians, an ancient people who lived before the 


of the oldest crafts. Here’sa metal that youcan aluminum stock in wanted shapes and sizes for cents to Secretary, Schoo! Arts Magazine, 
carried away at being able to offer such a ver- Your aluminum is ready; your order should ‘ . 
* x and containing maps, photographs, and written 
SHEET STOCK 
ATLANTA 1, GA., “ee Bradley Co. of Ga., In 
or 
BOSTON 16, MASS., Fellowcrafters, Inc., 1% costumes, and the native crafts, plus silverware, 
24 "x 36” 4 lb. $.75 $.50 $.45 $41 $.37 
7th St. information in poster form is just the right size 
* 
* DISK STOCK CLEVELAND 13, OHIO, Cleveland Leather Co 
Secretary, the School Arts Magazine, 153 
List Prices Per Piece teenth St. 
18 , $.04 $ .44 HONOLULU, HAWAII, T. H., N. K. Young Co., 7 ~ ‘ of 
School Supply Division, 736-738 So. Broadway 
18 ; 13 1.43 
: this pamphlet distributed by the Australian In- 
18 20 2.20 NASHVILLE 3, TENN., Nashville Products Co., 158 
16 ” 16 1.76 Park about the continent of Australia, this booklet will 
16 35 3.85 PORTLAND 4,ORE., J.K.Gill Co.,408 S.W. Sth Ave 
Disney fantasy, with its many strange and capt- 
14 ” 80 8.80 a rotons 1, MINN.,, St. Pau! Book & Stationery Co., 
ee gy bounding kangaroos, the lyre bird, a shy creature 
Sey Nae 4 ; with the kangaroo the position of honor on the 
0 CI ARENDON S 
OL, INC. I, ~ CLARE WON 3! Commonwealth coat of arms. There are also 
etlio ers BOS 
pictures showing every phase of Australian life 
Secretary, School Arts Magazine, 153 Printers 
TURN BACK THE CLOCK 
Cliff Dwellers and were hunting and farming ” 























TESTED SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Tools and supplies for metal crafts and jewelry making. 
Larger stocks oming available. High school craft 
courses now include Jewelry work. You can depend on 
our years of experience and dependable service. 


Send for illustrated catalog S. 
METAL CRAFTS SuPPLY CO. 


Ti . Providence, R. | 








Pus “Yelo) Sow aad.) Ve 
Ideas for Classwork == 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass 
plaques, mirror pictures, and many other supplies, 
Write for catalog = 
THAYER & CHANDL 
910 W. VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO 7, LL. 


vA 








our Southwest region during the first centuries o! 
the Christian era. 

This booklet, ‘The Ancient Basketmakers,’’ cot 
tains 33 pages with 12 pictures and tells the story 
of these people as it has been gathered from the 
caves in which they lived, including their physic@l 
appearance, clothing, hunting methods, 49" 
culture, cooking, weaving, and recreation. Ther 
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is a picture of a mumified Basketmaker and the 
dogs that also inhabited their caves as compan- 
ions, even as our present-day Fido. 

This interesting story read from the contents of 
the caves is yours for 28 cents, sent to your Secre- 
tary before April 30, 1945. The address is 153 
Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


TRAILS THAT LEAD TO TODAY 

Here’s a wonderful 25'4- by 36!4-inch trail 
map of the United States and possessions that is as 
modern as today, showing the towns where you 
and I live, and across these are marked 49 sea 
and land exploration trails of yesterday, each in a 
different bright color that is easily spotted and 
followed. With the aid of a little well-placed 
imagination, you can see Lewis and Clark on their 
famous exploration trip coming down that red line, 
or perhaps you'd prefer to concentrate on a men- 
tal picture of the wind-filled sails of the May- 
flower that is represented by the purple line 
swinging in from the Atlantic. In any case, these 
are the important trails that lead from a wilder- 
ness past to a populous present, yours to follow 
for only 23 cents, sent to the Secretary, School 
Arts Magazine, 153 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, 
Mass. Remember to send your request before 
April 30, 1945. 


TAKE A TRIP “DOWN UNDER” 

to New Zealand with the thirty-page booklet ‘New 
Zealand's Fighting Farmers.’ This booklet is 
primarily about the part played by New Zealand 
farmers in the war effort. The beautiful photog- 
raphy of rolling, sheep-covered hills and spiny, 
snow-capped mountains that rise abruptly from 
the fertile valleys will be of interest to every art 
class. The clear photography on heavy paper of 
New Zealand's busy people will inspire all of us to 
put that extra ounce of energy into the war effort. 
There are over forty pictures on the thirty 8'4- 
by 12-inch pages, many of them full-page, and 
you'll put the booklet down with a new knowl- 
edge of the land “down under,” inhabited by 
people just like you and me. Send before April 
30, 1945. 


THERE’S BEAUTY AHEAD 

in all our future homes, if the booklet ‘‘Architec- 
ture in the Netherlands” by Paul Bromberg is any 
indication—and when a country such as Holland, 
steeped in tradition, can produce such marvelous 
examples of homes strictly for “living’’ with accent 
on light, beauty, and comfort, then there’s hope 
for even the most traditional sections of our coun- 
try to swing toward this modern type of architec- 
ture that might be termed “building for to- 
morrow.” 

This 96-page, glossy-paper booklet contains 
over 95 beautiful photographs of structures, both 
old and new, plus some interior views of the 
modern houses that are really inspirational. The 
cost of the booklet is just $1.03, sent to the Secre- 
tary, School Arts Magazine, 153 Printers 
Building, Worcester 8, Mass. Send your request 
before April 30, 1945. 


INDIA POSTERS 

Your secretary has just received two colorful 
Posters of India that will make a bright spot in 
your schoolroom. Typical of Indian art, these 
Posters have writing in Hindustani across the 
m and are very gay and Oriental. Send 
three cents with your request to cover the cost of 
forwarding your order to Secretary, School Arts 
Magazine, 153 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, 

Mass., before April 30, 1945. 
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COLOR CRAFTS for EVERYONE 
20 Handicraft Projects 





to help you teach design and color coordination to 
pupils from kindergarten through senior high school 
Handicraft Projects for Home Assignment 
Handicraft Projects for the Class Room 
Handicraft Projects for Single Class Periods 
Detailed instructions and explanatory 







illustrations give a step by step picture of each 
handicraft. A timely, 
practical book, 














written and TREASURE Box 
illustrated by a 
member of the art department of 
one of the country’s leading school systems. 
It suggests that old fabrics and available 
material be utilized each time—and tells 
you how to use them. Concentrates upon 
projects that will encourage the child to 
develop his own designs, create his own color schemes. Priced at $1, 
“Color Crafts for Everyone” will be sent FREE to any school. 


Write for your copy today. 


Here are some of the projects inc'uded: 


Palmetto Place Mats Hooked Rugs 
Braided Rugs Batik Work 
Model Home on Fabric 

with Landscaping Tie-Dyeing of Scarfs, 
Miniature Theater Kerchiefs, Skirts 


Batik Work Weaving with 
on Wood Fabric and Raffia 
,------ SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY —--—-—~— 





RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 


Please send me a Free Copy of COLOR CRAFTS 
FOR EVERYONE. 






ALL PURPOSE RIT TINTS AND DYES are guar- 
anteed for ALL FABRICS including 


hy 


PG opienesddddcedssesenetoseseessesensess 
Celanese, Acetate, Rayon, Nylon, Spun am 
Rayon and Mixtures. (eC eee eer eee 
INSTANT RIT (in the orange box) is the City CCRC State eeeeeeeeeeeeee 
good old reliable Tint and Dye to use if Ee ae a 
you're sure the cloth is cotton, linen, silk EE a ee 


or wool. 














In Filemory of 
Lieut. Donald Perry Spencer, U.S.N.R. 


who gave his life in the service of his country 
December 31, 1944 


War's inexorable hand has invaded the SCHOOL ARTS family and 
found a shining mark in our Advertising Manager, Lieut. Donald 
The announcement of his death found us unpre- 


Perry Spencer. 


pared for such an emergency. The shock is not easily borne for 
“Don” had endeared himself to us all by his manly acceptance of 
every duty, and constant growth in the department where his capa- 
bilities were of such outstanding merit. 


Lieutenant Spencer was stricken December 31, 1944, while his 
ship was in action in the South Pacitic. 
Don had made as he went about on his advertising missions and at 
the Eastern Arts Association meetings, will learn with sorrow of 


this great tragedy. 


The many friends whom 








MARCH COVER PANEL 


Classroom Integration is the subject illustrated 
by Esther deLemos Morton in this Gesso panel. 
A large map is being painted by four grade 
students and each is depicting a classroom sub- 
ject. Left to right are Music, Geography, History, 
and Literature. 


The map is of natural or white Gesso, the chil- 
dren in gay colors along with the Spanish guitarist 
of Early California, the Rocky Mountains and a 
goat, the Mississippi Explorer and the Little Men 
of Rip van Winkle in Upper New York State. The 
water lines bounding the map are painted in flat 
Tempera on the wooden surface of the back- 
ground and repeat the values used in the rest of 
the design thus holding the large area of the map 
and the large and small figures into one unit of 
design. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
MARCH NUMBER 


By Alliston Greene 


* This Integration Number of School Arts 
certainly ‘‘integrates’’ with many subjects. From 
Art in a Hat Shop to Art and the Study of Australia 
covers considerable territory, and much water. 
An outline of the contents arranged for convenient 
and immediate reference looks like this: 


Art and the Hat Shop 

Art and Symphony Orchestra 
Art and the Individual 

Art and Paper Work 

Art and Musical Instruments 
Art and Folk Songs 

Art and the Philippines 

Art and Delinquency 

Art and Block Prints 

Art and Surface Patterns 
Art and the Movies 

Art and the Jungle 

Art and Costume Dolls 

Art and Australia 


*% Here are subjects for the art teacher in 
cooperation with teachers of other subjects 
which should give unlimited scope for the 
imagination as well as the opportunity for research 
and experimentation. 


* A careful reading of the first article, ‘‘Inte- 
gration in Art Education,” will start us off with a 
good idea of what Integration really means — at 
least from the viewpoint of Ella E. Preston. This 
is an unusually well-integrated, thoughtful con- 
tribution. The outlines of ‘things to do” in each 
grade are wonderful helps and time-savers for 
the busy art teacher. 


%* Easter comes this year on the first day of 
April. The illustrated ‘Hat Shop” on page 223 
should reach subscribers in time to put the idea 
into immediate use. These styles may change 
before Easter, but new creations are always 
possible, and desirable, with the imaginative art 
teacher. 


*% “The Miniature Symphony Orchestra” sent 
in by Edna M. Terry, Dayton, Ohio, demonstrates 


how at least three departments can work to- 


gether—art, music, manual. The problem in- 
cluded the making of seating plans, orchestration, 
drawing, lettering, woodwork, costume design— 
and other elements. It is an unique and highly 
educational study. 


* “Reconstruction and the Individual’ by 
Marguerite Marquart, is an article well-calculated 
to prove the points which the author raises— 
“Art and crafts must grow out of the needs of the 
child”; ‘techniques should grow out of the work’’; 
“satisfaction comes through individual ex- 
pression’; ‘‘no boredom or restlessness’’ when 
interested. A splendid article which the illustra- 
tions really illustrate. 


* Miss Jessie Todd of the University of Chicago 
has the faculty of making her drawings tell the 
story, thus reducing her “talk” to the fewest 
necessary words. Teachers of the elementary 
grades will be delighted with her contribution on 


pages 230 and 231, which illustrate what she did 
or what her children did, with wrapping paper, 
tagboard, paint, and clay. 


%* What place have musical instruments, Dr. 
Damrosch’s radio talk, flowerpots and paint 
buckets, in an art course? Well, they do havea 
place, as Laura M. Hammond and S. E. E. Han- 
mond, Springfield, Mass., tell us on pages 232- 
234. This is one of the most ingenious ways 
which I have read of “‘integrating’’ the art course 
with other subjects. 


* Geography, folk songs, dances, and costume 
design were the activities which two sixth-grade 
classes in Covington, Kentucky, used for inte 
grated art work, under direction of Jean Dudley, 
director, and teachers Catherine Arnold and 
Gene Von Hoene. When the planned work was 
completed, a program was given to which the 
parents and other classes in the school were 
invited. Evidently this was a most successful 
course. 


* Probably the most noteworthy contributioz 
in the March number of School Arts, and cer: 
tainly the most timely, is that of Paz P. and Eduardo 
Salgado, “Getting Acquainted with the Philip 
pines.” An attempt to describe this splendid 
article here is not only unnecessary but quile 
out of order. This eight-page article (pp.236 
243) is filled with the most interesting information 
about the Filipinos and their arts. It will bes 
happy day when these people are once more free 
and independent. 


* “Art Helps to Prevent Delinquency,” says 
Jean Webb, Youngstown, Ohio. I can vouch for 
this after an experience of several years in # 
Reform School where art and manual training [ 
were important departments of the education 
system. Too much time cannot be given to thes 
subjects. The “cases” reported in this article 
are in agreement with those under my own ob 
servation in a disciplinary school. Let us Pu 
more enthusiasm into our art and craft teachin¢ 

(Continued on page 7-a) 
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SE NETZORG KERR 

ustrator and Designer 
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INTEGRATION IN ART EDUCATION .. 


ELLA ELIZABETH 
PRESTON 


Director of 
Art Education 


Davenport, lowa 


Party Unit. Pinning the 
tail on the donkey by 
JoAnn Wunder. Teacher, 
Mary Turner, Monroe 
School, Davenport, Iowa 


HERE are three points of view from 
which the problem of the integra- 
tion of art with other subject matter 
experiences may be approached. 
What we think about the possibilities 
of such integration depends upon 
which viewpoint is ours. 


To the teacher of academic subjects integration 
is a method of ‘‘washing one hand with the other,”’ of 
reinforcing through art experiences the gains made 
in some other field. She realizes that true education 
does not come about by arranging knowledge in a 
series of watertight compartments totally unrelated to 
each other. She realizes that if the child makes no 
use of the knowledge he has gained he will lose it. 
And she rightly looks upon art experience as one 
that should go hand in hand with all the other experi- 
ences of the child. If she is fortunate enough to have 
been inoculated with the idea that art is a language, 
a means of expression, and should be put to creative 
uses, she will do only help and not harm to the art 
program. But if, on the contrary, she looks upon art as 
informative illustration, she will kill the art program 
without realizing it, by imposing adult standards and 
stifling the creative process in its infancy. 


To the zealous art teacher who is trying to release 
the imaginative gifts of the child, to give him courage 
to express himself, to free him from external bonds and 
oppressions and develop the integrity of his own spirit, 
integration seems a serious threat. She knows that 
all too easily adult standards of skill and representa- 
tion may be imposed upon the child, upsetting all that 
she is trying to accomplish. She is jealous, and rightly 
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so, for the freedom and integrity of her art class. She 
fears that through integration this freedom and in- 
tegrity will be destroyed. Unless she is a ‘‘creative 
cooperator’’ as well as a creative teacher, she will not 
know what to do about it and will decide that it is 
better to keep her compartment intact than to run the 
risk of a destructive invasion. 


But, to the fortunate teacher who can see the view 
in both directions, integration offers many advan- 
tages to balance any of its disadvantages. She decides 
to capitalize upon the advantages and to protect her 
pupils from the disadvantages at the same time. She 
assesses the advantages in this way: 


1. The child’s sense of social cooperativeness is 
heightened when he experiences unity of activity 
within his school. The interrelation of the work of 
various classes reveals to him that they have a com- 
mon goal. 


2. The child's creativeness is in direct proportion 
to his interest. If he is excited about the problems, the 
thoughts and ideas produced in one class, nothing 
could be more natural nor more fruitful than for this 
excitement to spill over into expression in a class 
where creative expression is the privilege as well as 
the goal. Children are eager to express their emo- 
tions and their exciting experiences. If the pupils are 
working under the guidance of a truly creative 
teacher in their social science units, what a spring- 
board the experiences they are having there should 
prove to be! 


And so the art teacher sets about to do two things. 
She familiarizes herself with the experiences her pu- 
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Civic Unit. The fire depart- 
ment by Robert Harlo, John- 
son Junior High 





Below: Cover for Party In- 
vitation by Carole Ann Morris 
Ist Grade, Johnson School 























pils are having in other subject matter areas so that she 
can intelligently discuss with and question her pupils, 
and eagerly share their enthusiasm. And she sets 
about to make sure her principal and her fellow 
teachers understand that the goal of the art program 
is creative expression; that anything in any other sub- 
ject that stimulates creative expression can be wisely 
used as a “springboard” into the art problem. She 
also makes clear that representational illustration is 
not a worthy art goal for her pupils nor an accurate 
source of information for the subject matter classes, 
the limitations of childhood art being what they are 
and should be. Since there is excellent visual educa- 
tional material easily available it would be foolish for 
her to let her classes embark upon any such problems, 
but that they can make valuable creative expression 
of their interests which will be attractive and desirable 
acquistions for the home room, or the school. She 
enthusiastically talks shop. She knows that it is not 
talking shop that is socially taboo, but “grumbling” 
shop. 


If she has a supervisor, the supervisor has also, 
through conferences with the principal and the other 
teachers, made the rightful objectives of the art 
program clear. And if the supervisor works under the 
direction of a superintendent who understands the 
value of the aesthetic experience, who assesses the 
intangible results of the creative expression in terms 
of spiritual gain for the child, and who also knows 
what mutual understanding means to those who must 
work together, he will have held meetings in which 
the heads of the various departments have been 
invited to tell the school administrators the aims, 
objectives, hopes, and fears of their various depart- 
ments and discuss the school problems involved. 


With a basis for understanding carefully and seri- 
ously built up by all concerned, integration should be 
a frequent, though not the only, form of activity for the 
art department. 


In those areas where the social science teacher is 
also the art and music teacher for her roomful of 
pupils, as the majority of lower elementary teachers 
must be, such integration will be facilitated by the 
fact that the teacher has complete knowledge of the 
pupils’ total school experience. The thing she will 
have to be careful to keep in mind is the creative 
function of the art experience. She must be careful 
not to demand mere reproduction of illustrative ma- 
terial. She must find some way to stimulate creative 
use of the knowledge gained. She will not, for 
instance, ask Johnny to make a picture of ‘The Cov- 
ered Wagon” but may say, ‘‘How do you imagine the 
people acted as the covered wagons rolled through 
the home town to start their journey?’ Or, “Suppose 
you were a little boy on his way west with the covered 
wagon train. What would evening mean to you?” 
Or, “Did the Indians ever threaten the covered wagon 
trains? Could you make us a picture of that?’ The 
acquisition of definite knowledge would then become 
a demand from within, coupled with the urge for 
dramatic expression. 


In those other areas where an artist teacher con- 
ducts the art class there should be no problem of 
conserving the creative gift. The problem such a 
teacher will face will be familiarizing herself with the 
child’s educational experiences in other areas and 
deciding when it will be to the child’s advantage to 
promote an integration. She will neither eliminate 
the time she should devote to definite art learnings, 
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Dairy Unit. Illustration by Patricia Westphalen, Grade 2, 
Jefferson School. C. Mahoney, Teacher 


nor the opportunity of the child for free creative 
expression arising from his own personal experiences 
and creative urges, but will use also the opportunity 
for integration, and will weave these several types of 
art activity together into a wholesome, balanced, 
creative, art program. 


One problem that will puzzle the teacher will be the 
fact that art is long and time is fleeting. By the time 
her pupils have discussed and read enough about 
their social science unit to be filled with something 
to say in the form of a picture or mural, the social 
science unit may be half over. By the time the mural 
is finished some other social science unit will be going 
on in the home room and the mural will no longer be 
appropriate decoration. Yet she cannot legitimately 
begin the art expression before the learnings have 
taken place in the social unit. What should she do? 
Many teachers have found that the answer to that is 
to save the mural for the time when next year’s class 
shall be engaged upon the same unit and meanwhile 
display it briefly in the art room. 


In the case of scenery and costumes or puppets 
for a play it is not necessary that the completed play be 
in the hands of the art class before the art projects 
which integrate with it are begun, but the scenes 
should have been definitely decided upon, the char- 
acters definitely assigned, and their characteristics 
made known to the young artists before they can un- 
dertake the art projects which the integration requires. 
Here the art teacher is often faced with a cruel prob- 
lem. The information is not forthcoming in time for 
her to make a legitimate educational project of it. 
“Art is long and time is fleeting.”’ If she is not to have to 
resort to the poorest type of teaching, the dictated and 
“boosted along by teacher”’ type, she must have weeks 
of forewarning. The supervisor and administrator can 
be of help here. They should see that the heads of all 
departments which are to cooperate meet ahead of 
time and discuss the problems of the integration. The 
dramatic department should leave to the art depart- 
ment the interpretation of the art problems involved. 
If there is no freedom for creative interpretation, if the 
project is to be merely a task in draftsmanship in re- 
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School Unit. The Furnace Room by Rodney Levsen, Grade 2, 
Madison School. Teacher, De Ette Keith 


producing someone else’s preconceived ideas, it 
should not be accepted by the art class. Theirs 
is a creative function! They will be judged by the 
creativeness of the result. It is their right and their 
necessity to have the problem handed to them in a 
fluid enough state that they can bring their creative 
faculties to bear upon it. 


Perhaps a list of the units used in the local public 
schools and integrations which have occurred here in 
the art classes based on these units, would be of help. 


GRADE I 
THE HOME 


Pictures of: 
Our family 
Our home 
What daddy works at 
What mother does for me 
How I help at home 
Fun at our house, etc. 
Workers who built our house 
Making and furnishing doll house 


Mural: 


Down our street 


THE PARTY 


Pictures of: 
Party fun 
Designs for: 
Table mats 
Decorations of paper plates 
Party favors 
Covers for gay party invitations 


THE FARM 


Pictures of: 
The child’s experiences on the farm 


Mural: 
The farmer at work 
The barnyard 


Modelling: 
Farm animals 
Farm workers 
Booklet cover for our farm book 
Animal headdresses to wear in dramatization of farm play 











Transportation Unit By Patricia Haigh, Grade 3, 
Johnson School. Teacher, Cecile Taylor 


GRADE II 


THE POSTMAN 


Pictures: 
How the mail comes to our house 
The postman’s Christmas load 
Mailing a letter 
Going to the Postoffice 
How the mail was carried long ago 
How the mail travels 


Mural: 
Carrying of the mail 
The postman’s journey, etc. 
Booklet covers 
Making and addressing envelopes 
Making a booklet for stamps 


THE FIREMAN 


Pictures: 
My trip to the firehouse 
Fire on my street, etc. 


Mural: 
Going to the fire, etc. 
Booklet covers 
Building of scenery for fireman play 


THE CIRCUS 


Pictures: 
Going to the circus 
Feeding the elephants 
How I saw them put up the tent 
The clowns 
Trapeze performers 
Circus animals, etc. 
Clown masks 


Clay modelling of animals and clowns 


THE DAIRY 


Pictures: 
The dairy farm 
A modern dairy 
Bringing the milk to my house 
Taking in the milk 


Mural: 
Milk from the farm to me 
The dairy farm 


Modelling: 
Cow and calf 
Milking the cow 








Illustration by Robert Danielson, Grade 3 


GRADE III 
TRANSPORTATION—Air—Land—Water 
Pictures 
Murals 


Booklet covers and end papers 


CLOTHING 


Pictures 

Murals 

Design for school costumes 

Design for fabrics 

Weaving 

Making of small woven costume accessories—bags, pocketbooks 


GRADE IV 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Making of kites for kite festival 
Posters for play day 


SCIENCE 


Cover decoration for science notebook 

Recognition games for birds, leaves, etc. (Wired to ring at 
choice of correct answer.) A project worked out in the two 
classes 


Pottery, following study of Indian crafts. (The point was brought 
out that Indian decorations were an expression of Indian Life. 
The pupils made the decoration of their pottery to express their 
own, not the Indian life. There was no copying or adapting of 


Indian motifs.) 


GRADES IV, V, VI 


Similar integrations related to their various subject matter 
interests 


GRADE VI 


Stage scenery 

Marionettes 

Costumes for a play on Latin America written by class after unit 
on Latin America 
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Circus Unit. By Jeanette Reinhold, Grade 2, 
Gartield School. Teacher, Ora Duke 


Junior and senior high school students have some 
very rich opportunities for integration which the wide- 
awake art teacher will not overlook. They include the 
designing and production of drapes and other decora- 
tions for the Home Economics Department suite of 
rooms, and for the Club Room—scenery design and 
production for plays given by the dramatic depart- 
ment—murals for the corridors showing scenes of 
local history—and the production of decoration for 
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Mexico Unit. By Beverly McBride, Grade 6B, 
Jefferson School. Teacher, Alvina Barthel 


greeting cards which are composed in the English 
Department and printed in the Printing Department. 
Many other integrations would be natural outcomes of 
the interests of various classes. 


Integration, when wisely chosen, and based on 
pupil interest, and when guided by a truly creative 
teacher, should enrich the experience and increase 
the expressiveness of the pupils in the art classes. 

















THE HAT SHOP 


GENEVIEVE GRAJEK 
Art Instructor 
Marshall Elementary School 
Grades 4 and 5 


MABEL ARBUCKLE 
Director of Art 


Detroit, Michigan 





SHE boys and girls of the Marshall 
Elementary School proved to be 

. enthusiastic creators of spring hats 
during their last Easter project. Their interest in 
millinery design continued for several weeks, during 
which time hats of all sizes and shapes were made. 
The most unusual ones were those made of dixie cups 
and pie plates. After the millinery creations began to 
accumulate, a hat shop came into being. During the 
organization of the shop, ideas for displaying the hats 
to the best advantage were worked out. The most suc- 
cessful type of hat display was the oval-shaped head on 
a firm standard, suggestive of a milliner’s stand. 


To make these heads, the children fitted various 
lengths of dowel rods into heavy blocks of wood, 
which provided a firm support for the head. The head 
was made from a handful of excelsior or straw, tied 
securely to the rod. Narrow strips of stretched crepe 
paper wound around this foundation in mummy 
fashion provided a smooth surface for the features. 
Eyes and mouth, cut from colored paper, were pasted 


«tT. 


on the face. The nose seems an irrelevant detail to 
these young designers. Hair styles were created to 
suit the model. For instance, the plain country maiden 
was given straight braids which showed from under 
her dashing sailor hat, whereas the city sophisticate 
was adorned with beautiful curls to better display her 
frivolous, feathery hat. 


The children discovered that the best curls could be 
made from light-weight paper, as heavy construction 
paper would not curl, and crepe paper curls looked 
too limp. 

Inasmuch as the hats were made in all sizes, various 
types of display forms were made by the children. 
Little hats were displayed on blown eggshell faces; 
larger hats made their bows on potato heads, and still 
larger ones on the forms described in detail above. 


Many ideas for the future use of these heads were 
suggested. With the aid of scissors, a little paste, and 
fresh paper, the Easter paraders could easily become 
characters from stories, people of other lands, or 
historical figures. 







































MINIATURE 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


EDNA M. TERRY 
Irving School 
Dayton, Ohio 


EVENTH and eighth grade pupils of 
Irving School in Dayton, Ohio, 
where Miss Bess M. Heiser is princi- 
pal, began last January the study of the symphony 
which resulted in the construction of a miniature 
orchestra consisting of thirty musicians and one 
prima donna. 

Interest in the project was evident after Mr. S. 
Norman Park, director of music in the Dayton schools, 
showed to these classes various home-made instru- 
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ments, pictures of the creative endeavors of various 
groups, and a miniature figure of a symphony orches- 
tra member. 

To make a miniature symphony of their own was 
the desire of the group. This goal was made possible 
through the cooperation of the music department 
under the direction of Miss Edna Terry, the art de- 
partment directed by Miss Martha Bains, and the 
manual arts department under the supervision of 
Mr. Roger Jenks. 

A period of study concerning symphonic music and 
some composers of symphonies followed as a natural 
development. The movements that made up a sym- 
phony were studied and listened for in recordings 
of Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, Haydn's Surprise 
Symphony, Shubert’s Unfinished Symphony, and 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony. An attempt was 
made to recognize the themes as they were repeated 
throughout the music. The children were interested in 
listening to good music, and anxiously reported any 
familiar symphonic music heard on the radio. Popular 
,melodies such as the “Song of Love” based on a 
theme from Shubert’s Unfinished Symphony, and 
“Moon Love” adapted from Tschaikowsky’s Fifth 
Symphony, served as interesting comparative material. 

With this general background and interest in 
symphonic music established, a study of the instru- 
ments that produce such harmonies was begun. The 
children obtained from musical catalogs pictures of 
the various instruments of the orchestra. These were 
mounted on construction paper, grouped into families, 
and displayed in the music room. To aid in the 
correct grouping, large charts constructed for deter- 
mining the four choirs or musical families to which 
each belong were listed by the pupils in their note- 
books, while pictures of these instruments gathered 

















from catalogs or sketches of the instruments drawn 
by the pupil himself helped to add interest. 

In order to know the instrument by its tone as well as 
its appearance, recordings of the instruments of the 
orchestra proved valuable listening material. Pupils 
of the class who played instruments were asked to 
demonstrate them. 

Our next step was to study the seating plan for a 
symphony orchestra. Various plans were discovered 
and after discussing them, one was copied into the 
notebook for reference. From this plan the pupils 
determined the number of instruments they wished 
to have in each section of their miniature symphony 
orchestra. A seating plan was then drafted for the 
thirty musicians who were to be created. 

Real instruments were measured and the various 
instruments, chairs, and stands were made to scale 
in the manual arts department. In the art classes wire 
was bent and wrapped with cotton to form the basis 
for the six-inch figures. The heads, hands, and feet of 
the puppets were modeled from clay and painted the 
desired color when dry. The cutting and the sewing 
of the costumes and the back curtain drape were done 
by the girls in the music classes, while the boys lined 
miniature music sheets on which to write musical 
scores for each instrument. 

The classes agreed to have their symphony 
orchestra play Beethoven's Fifth Symphony since it 
seemed most timely to have their group playing the 
“Victory Symphony.”’ Sheets were scored with eight 
measures of the correct orchestration of the symphony 
for each instrument represented and a score was made 
for the director. 

After working approximately four months on the 
project, it was ready to be set up in permanent form. 
The foundation of imitation wood made it possible to 
have some of the figures standing, and also provided 






The completed orchestra, 
soloist, and operators 


the basis for a framework on which to hang the blue 
background drape. 

Needless to say, the pupils were proud of their 
efforts. The teachers felt that the project was worth 
while and that the girls and boys through their work 
gained a better understanding and an enriched appre- 
ciation of good music, as well as the realization that 
each one had something he could contribute to the 
common goal. Music appreciation periods seem to 
mean more when one imagines that the symphonic 
orchestra he has helped to create is playing a 
favorite symphonic selection. 

















RECON- 
STRUCTION 


and the 
INDIVIDUAL 


MARGUERITE 
MARQUART 


Director of Arts 


Newark Public Schools 
New Jersey 


“Arts and Crafts must 
grow out of the needs of 


the child”’ 


REAT emphasis is currently being placed on 

the arts and skills to be taught to the soldiers 
and airmen as release for the emotions warped by the 
stress and strain of war experiences. 

The same type of work is needed for the children 
of the postwar era, that new and undefinable period 
when living together will not have the advantage of 
military regulations. Children should be exposed to 
and be guided in art as a major part of the curriculum 
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“Techniques should grow 
out of the work”’ 





from their very first contacts through all school life. 
Those who have the responsibility for the stabilization 
so essential to the mental, emotional, and spiritual 
development of children, have always understood 
this, especially for the small child of pre-school age, 
kindergarten, and through the first three grades of 
school, yet how little have administrators of curri- 
culums recognized this need. Art directors all over 
the country have worked to the best of their ability, 






















“No boredom or Be 


restlessness here” 
al 2 


Ss 


but their programs lack adequate provision for crea- 
tive hand skills. The crafts become extra work and of 
subordinate interest because they are treated as 
incidental. Unless extra time is allotted in the pro- 
gram, and teachers assigned to this work show re- 
sourcefulness and skill, creative work will never bring 
its full value to developmental growth of the individual. 

If the newer interpretations in arts and crafts are to 
meet the needs of each child, individual children of 





“Satisfaction comes 
through individual 
expression” 





necessity present problems for deeper study than 
those generally acknowledged. Habits, skills, and 
appreciations, used as expressions of thought and as 
progression in planning, must be developed by 
teachers with skill, art ability, good taste and, most 
particularly, with understanding. 

Many children are handicapped in their natural 
development by well-meaning teachers who do not 
recognize how easily inhibitions are developed in 
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childhood. The gentle, sensitive child who is errone- 
ously directed to work with a heavier touch, and the 
vigorous, dynamic child who is told to make his work 
lighter by a teacher, are not only inhibited, but really 
suffer a loss in individual creativity. This often has a 
retarding effect on the personal desire for self- 
expression. Expressions vary according to tempera- 
ments, and techniques emerge as the work molds it- 
self toward its artistic goal. Children’s work shows as 
many differences in feeling as that of artists of today 
and of the past reveals many similar qualities. This, 
for the teacher alert to art values, is the core of long- 
time guidance for a fuller life. This applies equally in 
the use of color. A composition which shows rhythm 
of line, form, and color in arrangement, is a total 
picture of the child’s understanding of his inner self, 
and of the world around him. In the same way, 
through the study of the development of verbal 
expression of children—chatter, words, phrases, and 
sentences—similarities have been found in the graph- 
ic work. Each is an expression of the individual, 
which should be recognized in the planning of any 
curriculum. 


Planning for the individual does not require ex- 
pensive equipment; it does mean time, small classes, 
teachers with art sensitivity, an art environment, and 
materials. Time and smaller classes are as essential 
as materials to the administration of a good art pro- 
gram. Materials for arts and crafts work are every- 
where about if the resourceful teacher envisions 
possibilities. 

Tenacious clinging to factual work as inspiration 
for the arts and applied arts has been so universal 
in school planning that art teaching often becomes 
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Material for art is 
everywhere 


Rhythms in color and line 


farcical and artificial. Such an approach deprives the 
work of its great opportunity to develop natural 
aesthetic and cultural standards so meaningful in 
the lives of all individuals. Good taste and clever 
use of hand supplies one with interests and abilities 
which can take the place of the questionable diver- 








Young children learn 
gradually to see detail 


sions to which many now turn for pleasure. Time and 
money thus spent often bring the individual no real 
satisfaction. 


Proof of the virtues in creative work is seen in a 
study of the peasant arts. How much satisfaction all 
primitive peoples have found in their arts and crafts, 
and how beautifully they have expressed their inter- 
ests and activities by the use of native materials. 


Advantage should be taken of the open-minded- 
ness of children while young enough to work naturally 
in a rhythmic, decorative way. Details are unimport- 
ant to them. Their minds are free and uncluttered. 
Gradually they recognize color differences, and in- 
creasingly observe more detail so that they become 
sensitive to relative values. Eventually they recognize 
the plan of subordination—expressing first the most 
important idea, with lesser things helping to clarify 
it, but never in any way taking the leading role. As 





one works with various materials, analyzing, adapting, 
transforming the old, creating something new, one 
learns that solutions can be found to all life's 
problems. 


Is not this a picture of life at its best? How neces- 
sary for all of us to realize that in every place—every 
home, office, factory, wherever we find ourselves—in 
order to be at our best, we must know and overcome 
our limitations, maintain our assets, subordinate our 
interests to those of the whole, keep a balance in our 
lives. 


These eternal laws should be the fundamental 
consideration in postwar planning for children, 
because rehabilitation has led the way for America to 
make a productive life of freedom and equality for 
everyone, each with his own powers developed to 
capacity that he may make his individual contribution 
to the whole. 
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Painting scenery 


Painting stage scenery 





Tommy is putting the last touches 
on his painting called ‘‘The Speaker”’ 
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Maxine and David take their places in the Mexican play 
in front of the scenery their class has made 


WRAPPING PAPER, 
TAGBOARD, 
PAINT and CLAY 


JESSIE TODD 
Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago 


N MOST third grades children are eight years of 

age. Their favorite art materials are tempera, 
paint, and clay. One roll of wrapping paper a yard 
wide will make much stage scenery. The children 
like to measure the stage and then paste strips of 
paper together to make the scenery the right size. 
They like to hang it on the stage, draw in the biggest 
lines in the scenery, then place it on the floor and 
paint. Children of eight years have difficulty in 
painting the scenery in a vertical position for the paint 
has a tendency to drip. The paint is more practical 
than chalk for the painted scenery can be rolled up 
from day to day without smearing. 











Modelling in Clay 





Pictures on Tagboard 
22 x 28 inches 
Grade III 
University of Chicago 
Elementary School 
Jessie Todd, Teacher 


Another practical material is tagboard 22 
by 28 inches in size. It is large enough to 
make interesting paintings for the schoolroom 
walls. The pictures made on this tagboard 
are large enough to show in an art assembly. 
This size paper gives the children opportu- 
nity to make big free strokes. Large brushes 
can be used; they are practical because the 
small brushes wear out more quickly. 


And clay, perhaps the favorite of all the 
materials. And why not! One can make 
elephants, hippopotamuses, bears, and what 
not. 


GEORGE SHAMBAUGH THE LEADER LUCY GOLDEN/ON 


David modelled all the animals on the table and he is making 
more. The children admired his work. Notice how intently 


































Elaine is watching him 


After Caroline's painting was pinned 
up she decided that it needed more 
white. Children need to see their work 
exhibited in room or hall 


The 

EVOLUTION 

of MUSICAL "am a3 
INSTRUMENTS wg 


LAURA M. HAMMOND 


Teacher 


S. E. E. HAMMOND 


Formerly 
Assistant Supervisor of 


Art and Handwork 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Above: The Rain Dance. 
The Indians praying for 
rain 


Below: The Dance follow- 
ing the prayer 


HE suggestion to study “The Evolu- 
tion of Musical Instruments’”’ in a 
6B, later A, class came when 
Mendelssohn’s “Spinning Song” 
was played on the Victrola. It all 
happened when the class had been 
studying flax. A spinning wheel was 
brought in, a grandmother spun for the class, a girl 
said, ‘“‘Hear the wheel hum.” The teacher placed 
Mendelssohn's ‘Spinning Song’”’ on the Victrola. The 
pupils recognized the hum of the spinning wheel. 
The song was played several times on different days. 
Their interest grew. They expressed a desire to know 
more about early and later musical instruments. 


The story of the rain dance of the Pueblo Indians 
and the making of the first rain rattle took us back to 
primitive instruments. A search started for informa- 
tion they desired. 


Let me insert here that of course the teacher must 
have a very definite plan as to what is to be accom- 
plished, but it is of equal importance that she must 
only guide and never do the leading. This leading 
should come from the pupils inspired by interest 
awakened by the teacher. 
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That noon John brought in his rain rattle using a 
tin can, cornstalk, and black turkey feather. Next 
morning other rattles were brought made from boxes, 
bottles, dried lemon rind, walnut shells, paper, stones, 
rice, shot, buttons, beans, nails, etc. One pupil said, 
“This is a good start. Let's act out the story.” Do you 
think now there was any dearth for oral or written 
language? Different groups gave original dramatiza- 
tions. The best were chosen. Writing the play fol- 
lowed and the best chosen. In the gym class for the 
boys the prayer‘and dance were worked out. The 
rhythm for the prayer and dance was a song com- 
posed by the pupils. Costumes were simple and 
varied. 


One day as the pupils listened to a radio talk by 
Dr. Damrosch he said there were three kinds of 
musical instruments—percussion, wind, and string. 
They learned that the rattles and drums belong to the 
percussion class. Then came the question, ‘‘What are 
some other percussion instruments?”’ Some they found 
were cymbals, triangles, gongs, bells, bones, marim- 


ba, and Chinese King. 


The class became interested in drums when they 
learned that because the Indians believed the noise of 





the rattle was used to bring good so also the beating 
of the drum would drive away evil spirits. 

Under the teacher's guidance a search for informa- 
tion began. Some visited the Art Museum to study 
the collection of musical instruments, bringing back 
first-hand information. Other sources were text and 
reference books, supplementary books from the 
Public Library, the Bible, pamphlets, and clippings 
from newspapers and magazines. Pictures from the 
Public Library, illustrations in books and on post- 
cards gave much valued information. 

They learned about the kettledrum, barrel and tam- 
bourine drums. Then followed their self expression 
of instruments. A kettledrum was a coconut shell 
with a piece of chamois stretched on it. In making the 
barrel drum a piece of furnace pipe was used. 
Tambourine drums were gaily decorated with crayon, 
paint, and colored paper. A set of embroidery hoops 
was used for the rim of a tambourine. The African 
drum was made and also a percussion instrument 
using different size nails driven in a board tuned to 
the scale and played with a large spike and a set of 
gongs by stringing different sized tin can covers 
together. A boy found in the street two lids from 
gallon paint buckets. He seized them and brought in 
cymbals all made. Another boy visited a blacksmith 
shop and returned with his triangle—a horseshoe 
swung onacord. A spike was used to play it. 

One day a girl said, “I never knew there was so 
much music in common things. Let's have a hunting 
party and see how many things around home we can 
find that give a musical tone when tapped.” The 
next morning an hour before time for school three 
excited boys entered the schoolroom exclaiming, 
“Oh, we found a lot of things that make a musical 
tone when tapped but all of us found flowerpots did.” 
“Fine,”’ said the teacher. ‘There are some empty 
flowerpots in the boys’ basement. Go see if you can 
find do, re, mi.’ Just before school they came back in 
triumph with their three flowerpots and sounded the 





Instruments made by the children 











first three notes of the scale for the class. The pupils 
were eager to complete the scale. It took them about 
six weeks. One girl found fa. Washing the flowerpot 
changed it to the flat of fa. They had to find another 
fa. Sol and la were the last tones found. A girl asked 
to transplant a flower on the window sill. She said, 
“The pot looks as though it might be la.” When 
washed and dried it was the flat of la. What could 
they do? One suggested chipping off some of the 
pot. ‘No, no,” came the response. ‘Don’t you re- 
member how the Chinese emperor spoiled his musical 
instrument, the king?’ A boy said he'd bring his 
father’s file and file off some of the edge. This com- 
pleted the scale. They made the frame and hung the 
flowerpots by cords. They were now bells. A stick 
with a round knob on the end was found and used 
for tapping the bells. 

While searching for their flowerpot scale they 
discovered that water at different depths in drinking 
glasses or test tubes made the scale. 

The school nurse brought in a dilapidated marimba 
saying, “If you can fix this you may have it as one of 
your instruments.’ It was soon repaired and they 
took delight in playing ali kinds of songs on the 
glasses, marimba and bells. 

When the main percussion instruments had been 
developed the reading assignment was ‘‘The Story of 
Pan.” This story led the class into the investigation 
of wind instruments. Though they learned about 
the other wind instruments the pan-pipes was the one 
which caught and held their interest. They used the 
things they had at hand to make their pipes. The 
mist-on-the-mountain from the yard at home, test 
tubes from father’s supply, mother’s beeswax and 
paraffin, and brother’s fishing pole furnished the 
material. Most pipes were made the full scale. One 
was the major chord. They found the pipes best 
suited for playing bird calls though they did play 
other songs on them. 

The boys made patterns for the girls’ wall hanging 





Rhythmical Drawing, accompaniment of the piano 





Pan Pipes made from reed 


made in the sewing class. The design was an enlarged 
copy of a carving on the wall of a tomb in the Great 
Pyramids at Gizeh. It represented a group of musi- 
cians playing on their flutes. 

At one of the morning exercises a boy played 
his banjo accompanied on the piano by another boy. 
The following tells of the inspiration Ernest received. 
‘A boy played his banjo in school soI made one. The 
base is made of a piece of sheet metal stovepipe. I 
made a neck and attached it to the base. Then I made 
the keys. I tightened the strings. The second set was 
too weak—they broke. The third set, the wood was too 
soft—the strings cut into the keys. This is the fourth 
set. These are real banjo strings of silver steel. Now I 
can play.” 

David made a violin using a cigar box and one of 
the uprights of the back of a chair for the main parts of 
his instrument. He made his bow from a cornstalk. 
Both instruments were a success. Musical selections 
could be played upon them. 

Let me stop here and tell you how as we progressed 
we developed our program which was given at the 
end of the year. As each new point was developed it 
formed the base for oral and written language. In 
oral language the best way of expressing the thought 
was constantly held in mind. This topic then became 
the subject for their written language. When the 
written papers were being corrected by the teacher 
eight or ten of those she considered the best were 
laid aside. The next day the writers read these papers 
to the class for criticism. The class chose the two 
they thought the best. These were laid aside to be 
used in the program. In this two things were accom- 
plished—the development of the ability to recognize 
excellence in work and the gradual preparation for a 
program for the end of the year—a program in which 
both parents and those interested could get a bird’s- 
eye view of the work of the entire year and realize the 
growth the children had made. 

As we neared the close of the year and the program 
began to take shape we found that all the instruments 
that had been made had a definite place on the 
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Musical Instruments made of by-products 


program except the violin and banjo. How could we 
plan to use them? It was suggested using them as 
accompaniment for an operetta worked out with 
puppets. This meant building a puppet stage, the 
making of puppets and furniture, the learning of the 
operetta, and the handling of the puppets as the 
children sang their parts. 


The program closed with a demonstration of 
rhythmic drawing of a landscape. The scene was 
drawn to music using the three tempos—2/4, 3/4, 
4/4. The twenty-five children at the blackboard each 
drew his individual tree and put in the skyline. They 
did this to the rhythm of “The Blue Danube,” played 
by one of the boys at the piano. The primary song, 
“Gold and Crimson Tulips,”” sung by the class, gave 
the meter for drawing the tulips. In a space left open 
among the trees a pupil drew our flag while the class 
sang “Flag of the Free.” When the drawing was 
completed the pupils gave the salute to the flag. 


Outside the actual knowledge which has been 
gained of the development of musical instruments by 
far the greater and more lasting results obtained were: 


l. An increased knowledge of and interest in 
musical instruments of all kinds. 

2. The development of initiative, ingenuity, and 
leadership through getting materials for and planning 
ways of making their musical instruments. 

3. The recognition of the fact that our present-day 
instruments are the outgrowth of the music of primi- 
tive peoples. 

4. The creating an atmosphere of interest and 
enjoyment in the learning process which made the 
work a pleasure. 

5. The ability to plan together and devise ways of 
carrying out the plan in cooperation with others. 

6. Pride in work well done and respect for the 
work of others. 

7. The realization by the pupil how much he owes 
to others for all the necessities, advantages, and 
pleasures he has in life—the great lesson of inter- 
dependence. 





FOLK SONGS AND DANCES 


CATHERINE ARNOLD and GENE VON HOENE, Teachers 





JEAN DUDLEY, Director of Art 
Ninth District School 
Covington, Kentucky 





WO sixth-grade classes integrated 
their art activities with their study 
of geography by choosing to study 
the folk songs and dances of some 
of the European countries, some of 
which were Poland, Russia, Austria, 
Sweden, Czechoslovakia, Ireland, 





and England. 
They studied the songs and learned the dances of 
the different countries. They also studied the customs, 


geographical features, and costumes. They inter- 
preted these in their illustrations which were quite 
free and creative due to the music of the dance. 

The illustrations in the top row were made by one 
class while those in the bottom row were made by 
another class. The objective was to capture some 
movement of one of the dances and interpret it on 
paper as directly as possible. After completing the 
dance which they had chosen the children drew their 
interpretations on paper with charcoal, striving to 
obtain rhythmic linear expressions of figures in 
motion. The costumes were added and the back- 
ground was reduced to designs to enhance the move- 


ment of the figures. Recordings of the music of the 
dances were played on the victrola while the children 
were drawing and painting. The compositions were 
painted with tempera paints. 

The compositions in the lower row were planned 
in a similar manner. After the compositions were 
planned in charcoal, they were enlarged; also the 
backgrounds suggesting some geographical feature 
of the country chosen were drawn on large gray card- 
board and painted. The figures were drawn on card- 
board, cut out, and covered with construction paper. 
They were made to stand out from the background 
from one to five inches with cardboard braces 
attached on the back of the figures and fastened to the 
background. Hair was plaited; eyebrows were made 
to curl; feathers waved from caps; skirts were ruffled, 
pleated, and fringed. When finished these panels were 
quite alive with lovely color and form. 

When the activity was finished, simple but effective 
costumes were made by the classes. A program con- 
sisting of songs and dances learned during the year 
was given for the other classes in the school and the 
parents. 
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Designed with bamboo and palm leaf motif by E. Salgado, Filipino Artist 
and Research Assistant, Botanical Gardens, University of Michigan 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE PHILIPPINES 


PAZ P. SALGADO, Barbour Scholar, University of Michigan 


This article is written as a guide for teachers in visual education and others who might like to arrange 
a similar exhibit on the Philippines. It covers an exhibition of seven units, each of them arranged as follows: 
Title of the unit 
Illustration of the unit 
Story of the unit 
Articles used for illustration (each with its own label) 

In the Detroit exhibit there were eighteen units. The full text of the exhibition catalog is too lengthy 
for inclusion here, but wherever an exhibit might be arranged the articles available would necessarily be 
different, depending upon what illustrative materials might be obtainable locally. There are few large 
cities in the United States where there are not some returned American residents of the Philippines or 
some native Filipinos. Such persons always have such mementos as costumes, examples of handicraft, 
pictures, etc., which they are nearly always glad to lend for educational purposes. It should be noted that 
pictures can be loaned for such exhibitions by the Department of Information and Public Relations, Com- 
monwealth of the Philippines, Washington, D.C. Moreover, many large museums now have educational 
service divisions and are glad to lend actual objects for temporary use. Teachers will find this article 
suggestive, but will of course, depart from it as may be necessary to utilize whatever materials they may be 
able to gather together. Information in the following introduction will be incorporated in the labels of the 
exhibits, and I have therefore addressed the readers as ‘‘you,”’ thinking of the final readers as those who 





Philippine Flag will visit the exhibition. 


INTRODUCTION 


One of the thirty-seven United Nations fighting today against 
ruthless aggression and slavery is the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines. It is a country that is not widely enough known in the 
United States. One reason for this is that the two countries are 
separated by the vast expanse of the Pacific Ocean; another is 
the fact that too often the Filipino people have been represented 
in books, magazines and movies merely as a group of primitive 
brown people living in houses on stilts; a third is that many Ameri- 
cans have felt the Philippines to be unimportant to America’s vital 
interests. After Pearl Harbor, however, the American newspapers 
and movies featured the Filipinos who fought valiantly side by side 
with General MacArthur's American soldiers in Bataan and 
Corregidor. Then people began to ask such questions as, ‘‘What 
are the Filipinos to us?”’ and ‘‘Why are we fighting to redeem the 
Philippines?’ 


NOTE TO TEACHERS 


In cooperation with the Detroit Board of Education and in 
partial fulfillment to the requirements of a course in Museum 
Science (University of Michigan), an exhibit titled ‘Getting Ac- 
quainted with the Philippines” was installed by the writer at the 
Children’s Museum of Detroit from April to October 1944. A 
program of short speeches, native songs and dances was rendered 
by Filipino students on the opening night of the exhibit. The 
following Greetings from Vice President Sergio Osmeiia (now 
President of the Philippines) were received by Dr. Warren E. 
Bow, President of Wayne University and Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Detroit: 


It is with genuine satisfaction that I send you my greetings on 
the occasion of the opening of the exhibit, ‘“Getting Acquainted 
with the Philippines,” since understanding between people is 
the most stable foundation on which international good will can 
be built. Every effort toward achieving this end deserves the 
unstinted cooperation of everyone. 

For forty-five years the Filipino children have studied the great 
lessons of American history in their schools, coached at the be- 
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ginning by American teachers. Every year Filipino students 
have come to American universities to see at first hand what they 
have read about. The pupil has learned his lesson well and in 
the process of learning has come to have a deep and everlasting 
admiration and affection for his teacher as was proven in 
Bataan and Corregidor. 

It is my fervent hope therefore that this exhibit will succeed in 
its aim and that those who came to see it will leave with a greater 
knowledge and understanding of the Philippines and the 
Filipinos. 

SERGIO OSMENA 
Vice-president of the Philippines 


This exhibit attempts to bring to you some facts about the 
Philippines and about the Filipino people in their normal, happier 
moments. It is aimed at showing the fundamental similarities of all 
good people, as well as the more superficial differences that make 
life interesting. 

You will therefore find many things in this exhibit that will 
remind you of the United States and other countries of the Ameri- 
cas. In many ways the Filipinos are like yourselves. They love the 
good and the beautiful. They have the same joys and the same 
sorrows. Their country and yours have many similarities. On the 
other hand, there are many surprises awaiting you that will make 
your growing acquaintance with the Filipinos very interesting. 
Not only are the Filipinos brown-skinned, but also they have native 
languages, alphabets, costumes, and customs which are unlike 
yours. Yet, if you could go to the Philippines you would find, in 
spite of these differences, that the Filipinos—like yourselves—are 
a friendly and liberty-loving people. 

Here you can take an imaginary trip to the far-off Philippine 
Islands and as you look at the exhibit you can become acquainted 
with the Filipinos and their everyday way of life before the Jap- 
anese invasion. 


UNDERSTANDING THE FILIPINO FLAG 
This is the Filipino flag. You have probably seen it displayed 
among the flags of the United Nations in your school. The colors— 
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red, white and blue—stand for bravery, purity, and patriotism, 
respectively. The white triangle, which has equal sides and three 
golden stars, represents the union of the three groups of islands— 
Luzon and associated northern islands, the Visayan group in the 
center, and Mindano with many associated smaller islands in the 
south. The eight rays of the sun stand for the eight provinces which 
started the fight for freedom from Spain. 


KNOWING SOME FACTS AND FIGURES ABOUT THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Look on the map and find the many islands that make the coun- 
try called the Philippines. They were named Felipinas by the 
Spaniards in compliment of Prince Philip (Felipe) of Spain, and the 
English equivalent is the Philippines. 

Ferdinand Magellan was the first European to reach the Philip- 
pines—in 1521. The Spaniards governed the country for 370 years 
before the American Occupation. 

The visitor from Detroit would travel 9,000 miles to reach 
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Manila, the capital of the Philippines. Manila time is in advance 
of Detroit almost thirteen hours. 


More than nine-tenths of the people belong to the Christian faith. 
Tagalog is the national language. English and Spanish are widely 
spoken. Because of the warm tropical climate of the country there 
are many things that Filipinos do not need that people in the colder, 
snowy countries must have in order to be comfortable. 


EXCHANGING PRODUCTS OF THE SKILL OF MIND AND 
HAND 


These are some of the things that come to you from the Philip- 
pines: sugar, canned pineapple, coconut and its products, Manila 
hemp (abaca), tobacco, rope, Manila paper, rattan and rattan 
furniture, lumber (especially Philippine mahogany), gold, 
chromium, shell products, hats, and embroideries. These are some 
of the things Americans export to the Philippines: wheat flour, 
cotton cloth, galvanized iron, machinery, trucks and other auto- 
mobiles, tires, electrical supplies, paper (newsprint), and motion 
picture films. 


FOLK DANCES 


Philippine folk dances are many and varied. Many schools 
celebrate Parents’ Day, first Monday in December, with a folk 
dance festival. 

The Rice Planting Dance. The planting of rice in the 
Philippines is usually accompanied by music to keep the planters 
working in unison. The dance interprets the steps in the planting 
of rice. 

The Tinikling Dance. The originator of this dance is said 
to have been inspired by the rhythmic jumping habits of a little 
brown bird called tinikling. One or more couples dance over 
two clapping bamboo poles. Great skill is required to avoid 
being caught between them. 

The Bao Dance. Have you seen coconut shells used in 
dancing? In some Latin American countries the emptied nut- 
shells are polished, filled with seeds, and used as rattlers in 
dancing the conga. Filipinos use them as castanets with colored 
paper trimmings in dancing the bao (coconut shell) dance. 
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MEETING SOME FILIPINO CHILDREN 


By PAZ P. SALGADO, Drawings by EDUARDO SALGADO 


This is Ligaya. She is making garlands of sampaguita, the most 
popular flower of the Philippines. Ligaya goes to a public school in 
Manila where she learns to read and write Tagalog and English. 
She gets to know about plumbers and gas pipes, electricians and 
radios, bill collectors and mortgages, engineers and skyscrapers, 
artists and works of art, and a lot of other things that make her just as 
up-to-date as any city girl anywhere. Her father is a clerk and her 
mother is a teacher. On Sundays they all go to a beautiful Catholic 
church in Malate, near Manila Bay. On pay day they go to the movies 
and see news reels about the different countries of the world and 
pictures from Hollywood. They wonder if all people in the United 
States live in palatial houses and if they all dress up so elegantly. 
“Wonder if that man in tails knows how to milk a cow?” remarked 
Ligaya one time. 


Ligaya's family live in a typical city house made of wood, cement, 
and galvanized iron. Squared sea-shells are used for the windows. 
They are beautiful and diffuse the glare of sunlight but cannot be seen 
through. In the cool of the day they can be slid open to provide a 
view and let in the breeze. 


This is Tanton. His home is in Zamboanga. His 
father, a Moro trader, owns a big sailboat (vinta) 
with brightly colored sails. They go out to sea in 
it to catch fish or to dive for pearls. Tanton helps 
his mother make and sell ‘‘stained’’ flower vases. 
He decorates them beautifully by means of a very 
interesting process: Papers of different colors are 
cut or folded into squares, rectangles, triangles, 
and other shapes and fastened around the tube to 
make a design which is then wound with cotton 
or silk thread, also in various colors. The whole 
thing is next boiled in water, and the thread and 
paper removed, the design having thus been 
transferred to the bamboo. 


The Moros like to adorn their houses with 
painted wood carvings. Tanton’s father covered 
the projecting beams (panolongs) with beautiful 
arabesque designs which are characteristic of 
Moro art. Flowering plants, especially orchids 
(waling-waling), hanging from the windows of the 
houses are very typical of Zamboanga houses. 








This is Virgilio riding on a carabao’s back. Like Akop, he does 
not look much like an American boy. He has black hair and black 
eyes. But his brown skin and scanty clothing look as yours do in 
the middle of the summer when you are playing out in the sun 
every day in a bathing suit. After coming home from school every 
afternoon Virgilio helps himself to an afternoon snack (merienda) 
consisting of rice cakes (bibinca), or a pudding (guinatan) of 
sweet potatoes, cooking bananas, rice, sago, and anise boiled 
together in sweetened coconut milk. Then he feeds his pets. Some- 




























This is Akop playing his nose flute. He lives 
in a grass hut near one of the important gold 
mines in Bontoc, Luzon. The people of his 
village are famous farmers and wood-carvers. 
The rice fields which terrace their mountain 
homelands are among the wonders of the 
world. Life is lonely in the mountains but Akop 
has some happy moments that children in the 
city would like to enjoy, too, such as running 
barefoot up and down the hillsides, bathing in 
a nearby waterfall, whistling with birds the 
music of their songs, and whiling away the 
hours with the music of his nose flute. On 
market days he and his parents hike to the 
beautiful city of Baguio, the summer capital of 
the Philippines, and sometimes called ‘“‘the 
city of pines,”” where they sell their farm 
products and handicrafts. Here Akop gets to 
know something about the well-dressed city 
people. He often wonders why they put so 
many things on their body, especially the 
ladies’ high-heeled shoes and stockings, which 
look to him as if they would be so uncom- 
fortable. 





times his father asks him to take the carabao to the river for a nice 
cold drink. 

Virgilio lives in a typical country house made of nipa palm, 
wood, and bamboo. It was built by his father with the assistance of 
some neighbors. This type of house is well adapted to healthful 
living in a warm climate. The light bamboo construction won't 
break down if shaken by earthquake, or won't kill people if it does. 
In the backyard of the house is Virgilio’s vegetable garden. Since 
winter never comes the sunny wet climate keeps the plants green 
and growing the whole year round. 





These boys are playing what may be called Filipino football (Sip4). The 
ball is made of loosely woven rattan, which bounces beautifully when kicked 
upwards. The main object of the game is to keep the ball in the air by kicking it. 
Expert players can keep the ball bouncing in the air for many minutes, display- 
ing. at the same time, graceful bodily movements. 


These are Celo and his sister Inday ‘ironing’ a piece of cloth called 
pinokpot (hammered) by pounding it with a wooden hammer. This method is 
necessary for this particular kind of material—made of abaca fiber—in order to 
preserve its lustrous, dust-proof quality. 


Another favorite amusement for the boys, especially during 
town fiestas, is Palo-sebo (pole-greased). A tall bamboo pole is 
made very slippery by applying grease all over its surface. A bag 
of money amounting to five or ten pesos (one peso equals half a 
dollar) is tied to the top end of the pole, which is then planted in 
the middle of the town plaza. At a given signal the contestants 
(three at a time) start to climb the pole and try to acquire the 
fortune. Sometimes the first boy to advance higher slides down the 
pole, pushing along with him the other struggling boys below. If 
this happens another team is made to try their luck. 
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Philippine Fruits 


Planting Rice 
Painted by Eduardo Salgado 





Painting by E. Salgado 
Filipino girl wearing the native hat (palakot) 


The children look forward to the month 
of May when they have the Santa Cruz de 
Mayo, an old Catholic custom of holding 
nine nights of procession to commemorate 
the “Founding of the Cross” and its veri- 
fication by St. Helena. After the procession 
the children are gathered under a tree 
where a biten hangs. The biten is a bam- 
boo framework about a yard square, from 
which are hung different kinds of fruits and 
confections. It is pulled up and down from 
the branch of the tree for the children to 
reach and enjoy. Photo of American 
Children, Detroit Museum. 


A design from a Lanao 
Umbrella 


The Biten 





A Lanao Guitar. Sketch by E. Salgado 
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Philippine Homes 


Christmas in the Philippines 
Painted by Eduardo Salgado 


Christmas in the Philippines is 
celebrated with great rejoicing. The 
streets are crowded with people clad 
in their gayly colored costumes. 
Everyone must have peace in his 
heart. Debts must be paid and 
grievances forgiven and forgotten. 
Houses of both the poor and the rich 
are adorned with beautiful lanterns. 
Neighborhood bands of musicians 
play along the streets all day long. 





In the picture above may be seen a Mabuhay 
Arch. It is built along the streets during fiestas or 
occasions honoring a public official Mabuhay 
literally means long-live. It is a Tagalog word of 
greeting, which is intended to mean, “I wish you 
along and happy life.” 





Birthplace of Dr. Jose Rizal 
Philippine patriot and martyr 
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Philippine Homes 












JEAN WEBB, Director of Art 


@ELINQUENCY among children is a 
complicated problem which must be 
@ approached from many angles. No 
@ one thing can be pointed out as the 
f@ cause of maladjustment for it is due 
@ to a combination of circumstances. 
Without doubt, much is done in all 
communities to prevent children reaching an ad- 
vanced stage of delinquency where the attention of 
specialists is necessary. Certainly an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure. 


In the departments of school subject matter, prob- 
ably the arts play a leading role as a preventive and 
curative agency. The role of preventive agency lies 
in the fact that the personality is made up of a collec- 
tion of emotions or attitudes. Some need to be got rid 
of; others intensified, made a part of a person. Art 
provides a constructive channel for the expression of 
these feelings. Not enough attention is paid to worthy 
emotions, such as self-confidence and pride in accom- 
plishment. To build a well-rounded person has come 
to be recognized as the business of the school. 


Among the important personality needs are these: 
(1) The need for affection and acceptance by other 
people; (2) the need for success or adequacy; (3) the 
need for beauty, new experiences, and fun; (4) the 
need for discipline or control. Opportunities for filling 
all of these needs can come through art. By building 
right emotional attitudes in the individual art finds its 
chief function in the school. 


Success, belongingness, acceptance by the 
group—all these are most important. They are often 
felt first in art activities. For instance, in the case of 
Ed, a 12-year-old, who kept to himself, was surly, and 
did not get along with other children. He was always 
in trouble. He become interested in weaving on a 
four-harness loom in the art room where they were 
making handbags of woven material. Ed was intrusted 
with the responsibility of going downtown to the 
second-hand store to buy old pocketbooks from which 
the framework was salvaged. This responsibility 
produced an improved attitude in his art class. 
His other work improved also and Ed became a good 


citizen—never found in the principal's office after 
that. 


Mary Jane, also 12 years old, is a boarded-out 
child; children did not like her. She was always 
fighting to get her way. Her interest also was awak- 
ened by weaving a purse. She was so proud of her 
success that she seemed utterly changed, had a 
smoothed-out look and lost the cross, ugly one. 


George, a 14-year-old, hated being colored. He 
pushed and shoved and made himself generally dis- 
agreeable, was belligerent and delighted in causing 
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ART HELPS TO PREVENT DELINQUENCY 







Youngstown Public Schools, Youngstown, Ohio 


trouble. However, he had a strong interest in drawing. 
The teacher seized upon this ability and praised him 
highly. He drew so well that the newspaper was 
asked to take some pictures of a mural which he had 
painted. George said the photographer would not 
come because he was colored. He did come, inter- 
viewed George and printed the photograph of the 
mural in the newspaper. George became a changed 
boy. 


In considering the second need—the need of suc- 
cess and adequacy—there is the slow learner whom 
we have always with us. Perhaps he has had trouble 
in reading and has gradually acquired a sense of 
inferiority. He cannot reach the rigid standard set for 
arithmetic, but in art he has success. There the 
standard is not the same as in spelling or reading 
where one must produce a result exactly like every 
other child. In fact, in art a child is encouraged not to 
finish with the same answer as his neighbor. He is 
made to feel self-confidence—that he is as good as 
anyone else in the group. This releases him so that 
the ideas belonging particularly to him have an op- 
portunity to be expressed. There is no self-expres- 
sion if a sense of inferiority frustrates every effort. 


Velma, a 14-year-old Negro girl, stuttered when 
reading and spelling but when in the art room talked 
smoothly. 


Joe, in the sixth grade, was very retiring. No one 
could reach him. He appeared dull. His only success 
was in drawing. The teacher built upon this through 
praise. Now Joe has opened up—shows interest in his 
school work and has made great improvement in his 
reading. 


Fourteen-year-old Robert, in the 9th grade, a 
highly intelligent, sensitive, and talented boy was 
disinterested in school and failing in his work. He 
refused to make book reports but he loved painting. 
The art teacher interested him in a book on Van Gogh. 
He made an oral report on the book to her and then 
wrote it. This was the beginning of his improvement. 
The English teacher agreed to accept his drawings as 
a means of expression so he painted a mural on 
“Thanatopsis” for the art room. His other work im- 
proved to the extent that he graduated from high 
school and won a scholarship to an art school. 


Art can help fill the third need for beauty, new 
experiences, and fun. Whether beauty is found in 
the sky, in the color of a brick wall, a spot of oil, or a 
masterpiece, looking for beauty should be a part of 
every day’s living. Certainly the many different ma- 
terials and their different treatments can provide 
experiences new to each child. Each material suggests 
different subject matter—cloth for a curtain or a 
costume, wood for a truck or a train, paints for pictures 

















of a hundred and one different subjects, plaster-of- 
paris for figures, metal for trays. Cartoons take care of 
fun, although all activities are fun in one sense of the 
word. 

Frank, a 12-year-old Negro boy, was troublesome 
and very lazy and never did his work. He was surly 
and sullen and stayed out whenever he wished. The 
class did finger painting one day. Frank became very 
excited. He painted very vigorously and got much 
satisfaction from his painting. The next day he was 
quiet, was working and seemed to be a different 
kind of boy. This has continued from that time. 

Steve, a 12-year-old boy, was not successful. He 
was a court case, committed to the reform school but 
given another trial. The puppet show needed lights. 
Steve contrived some, using tin cans. He later became 
interested in the giving of an operetta and offered to 
paint the scenery. Gradually his attitude had been 
changing towards the school and other children. His 
work improved and he ceased to be a court case. 

The fourth need for discipline and control often 
gets out of hand, because of the abundance of energy 
with which boys and girls are endowed. Perhaps there 
is nothing satisfying on which to expend it. Perhaps 
frustration has sent energy scattering in all directions. 
Then there is trouble. 

Tom, a 7th grade boy, was wild, dirty, restless, and 
disinterested in school. He began to paint in the art 
room. The teacher praised his work. Immediately there 
was improvement noticed in his writing and reading. 
































He became quieter and intensely interested in school. 

Edward, 7 years old, in the second grade, was ex- 
tremely jittery from head to toe, no movement was 
calm. He was sent to the art room every day for an 
hour, became relaxed and quiet and spoke more 
slowly when he was there. He is talented and has a 
wealth of ideas and paints with gusto. His general 
work has improved. 

Leon, a colored boy, could not learn to conduct 
himself properly and was not interested in school 
work. He is a talented boy and when he started going 
to the art room, the improvement in his attitude was 
noticeable. He was less noisy, did better work 
scholastically and improved in general behavior. He 
paints very well and has done two murals in the halls 
of his school. 

Similar examples can be found in every one of your 
schools. In view of this, ought we not as art educators 
to be concerned in the education of the whole child? 
Ought we not to pay more attention to what goes on 
inside the child than to the visible results? Instead of 
putting a premium on producing pretty pictures, we 
would get a true measure of the worth of art education 
by giving more attention to learners as individuals. 
We are not trying to produce artists but richer, more 
freely thinking boys and girls and teachers. More 
affection, more approval, more building on what the 
individual already possesses, and fewer attempts to fit 
children into a pattern can operate as strong factors 
in blotting out delinquency. 


Painting by 
Gloria Patsos 

Age 15 
Title, ‘‘The Art Student’’ 
Teacher, Miss Brink 
Art Class, Museum of Fine Arts 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Courtesy Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Massachusetts 












TEXTILE DESIGNS FROM BLOCK PRINTS 






FLORENCE M. LONG, Daniel Mcintyre Collegiate Institute, Winnipeg, Canada 








memLOWERS, fruit, ships, dishes, musical 
faq instruments, animals, people—no sub- 
3 A ject is too commonplace or too extraor- 
Pia dinary to be used in the creation of 
Ym fascinating textile patterns. The scope 
tem for Originality is unlimited, and yet the 
problem itself can be simplified to suit 
the difficulty of teaching large groups, without re- 
stricting individual achievements. 


To produce the accompanying samples, we fol- 
lowed this procedure: 


A piece of linoleum, approximately 4 by 6 inches, 
was cut and checked for four right angles, absolutely 
true. This was painted white to help dry the oily 
surface and allow our design to show clearly. The 
pattern was then traced in reverse and the sections 
we wished to have white, cut away. When cutting 
was completed, we washed off the white paint, 
covered the surface with printer’s ink, and by means 
of pressure, transferred the ink from block to cloth. 
On babushkas bobbing merrily over the playground, 
on boy’s shirts worn only on festive occasions, on gay 
smocks, and on bedroom curtains, these designs have 
proved colorful and practical—oh, yes! they wash! 


The only trick in getting a pleasant ‘all-over’ 
effect is almost mathematical in its approach, whether 
the design be geometric or elaborate. As long as the 
design remains within the rectangle, it is obviously 
safe. If it slips over the top (1) it is in the bottom of the 
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next frame and must appear as in the bottom of the 
original one (1). It it slips over the left lower edge (2), 
it is into the top right of the next frame. It must be in 
the original top right (2). In the same way, (3) must 
repeat to match (3) and (4) to match (4). The simpler 
the design, the more effective the textile, while inter- 
est is created by the textures—simple lines, dots, 
checks, plaids, triangles, and many others which 
create various degrees of black and white. 


Thus is created a simple one-color block. Variety 
may be achieved by printing on colored fabrics; 
otherwise an additional block is required for addi- 
tional color. 














Sports—Pauline Lugoskie 


SURFACE PATTERNS 


HESE surface patterns were designed by junior 

high school students of Cathedral High School, 
Superior, Wisconsin. Their subjects in school, their 
activities, recreation, games and sports, and Su- 
perior’s chief industry (ship building) supplied the 
motifs for various designs. Shapes of different sizes, 
corresponding to the motif used, were cut from thin 
cardboard and arranged on Fibertone paper in a 


Music—Stella Jenda 


SISTER M. CLETA, F.S.P.A., Art Teacher 
Cathedral High School, Superior, Wisconsin 


rhythmic repeat, care being taken to avoid uninter- 
esting or dead background space. After tracing 
around the cardboard forms, the students filled in the 
drawing with tempera, water color, or crayola. In 
the process they discovered they could create hun- 
dreds of new designs by juxtaposing values, shapes, 
and forms, and by overlapping line, mass, and 
color. 

































MINIATURE 
MOVIE THEATRE 


BEULA M. WADSWORTH 
Art Hobbies Workshop 


Tucson, Arizona 


No! The miniature movie theatre as an individual 
or a class project for integration of art with other 
subjects is not new,* but a style which has been 
worked out in Art Hobbies Workshop turned out to 
be so near the ultimate in simplicity that it is here 
offered for space in a more recent issue of School 
Arts. 


For this any size of a shallow wooden box from the 
grocery is usable, inasmuch as the decorative arch 
for the front and the size for each painting in the strip 
to be run from one roller to the other can be designed 
for its particular size. 


The tacked-on arch—with the child's original 
decoration in silver and colored poster paints— 
shown in the photograph above, was cut from fairly 
heavy cardboard (chipboard). The outer sides and 
top were made to fit exactly to the outer edges of the 
box on its open side. It would have been still simpler, 
I might explain, had the width of the sides of the arch 
been left wide enough just to cover the roller, for 
then the set-back strips to be seen in the photograph 
would not have been necessary. These set-backs, 
though not essential, serve as wings to give an effect 
of depth as in an actual theatre. 


The two rollers were cut from broom handles the 
right length to allow for hand-hold above the top of the 
box. The holes for the roller to turn in were bored 
slightly larger than the broom handle in the ceiling 
and floor and in from the end of the box far enough 
to give play when the whole film is rolled up. Along 
brad was driven through the roller just above and 
below the top hole to prevent an up and down move- 
ment when turned. The rollers really should be 
installed before the arch is planned. 
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One such theatre was made by a seven-year-old 
girl, Chita Ganz, a project involving painting many 
scenes of ‘The Little Pig’’ which held her interest 
through an entire summer vacation. 


Barbara Lewis, age eleven, who made the theatre 
here illustrated, chose the story of Cinderella. 
Teacher and pupil together decided upon and made 
a list of the seventeen scenes in advance. The scene 
shown above of the witch talking with Cinderella will 
perhaps be recognized. 


Now about a uniform size for each painting for the 
strip. A cut-out cardboard pattern in the size right for 
the painting to be seen through the arch, to be drawn 
around before starting each painting, takes care of 
this. An inch-wide extension in addition at right and 
left was allowed for pasting together and to form a 
division between the paintings. A title sheet and an 
end sheet for beginning and end were planned. 
All paintings were painted with poster paints on 
butcher wrapping paper which is bought by the roll 
from a wholesale house for various Workshop uses. 
All paintings were finished and cut out before pasting 
together. The ends of the long strip were fastened on 
to the rollers with gummed paper tape used at gro- 
ceries, which can be bought by the roll at stationers’. 
The last procedure was tacking a leather handle on to 
the top of the box so that it can be carried like a 
suitcase. 


Barbara, who tells her Cinderella story herself as 
the scenes pass in review with the aid of a helper to 
turn the rollers, has given many showings of her 
movie before school classes and smaller groups 
including her Girl Scouts. 


*School Arts, January 1929; June 1936. 





AIMS 
l. To make a large composition, filling up 
all the space, and drawing large. 


2. To choose colors which are pleasing 
together. 


MATERIALS 


1. Knowledge gained about the jungle from 
studying Africa in social studies. 

2. The children brought many pictures, 
books, etc., about jungle life. 

3. During Easter vacation I visited Field's 
Museum—I told the children about the vari- 
ous jungle animals. 

4. One boy visited in Florida—He brought 
back pictures (snaps) of palms, and also a 
coconut. 





MOTIVATION 


1. Children expressed the desire to draw 
animals—they were especially interested in 
the giraffe, as they had read stories about it in 
the readers. 



















JUNGLE UNIT 4 Second Grade Project by ESTHER WELLMAN, Superior, Wisconsin 


































PROCEDURE 


1. One art lesson was spent in drawing 
animals by starting out with a circle or an egg 
shape (the elephant and giraffe turned out 
more successfully). 

2. Another art lesson was spent in drawing 
palm trees. 


3. They had at least five 9- by 12-inch 
drawings. These were helps in composing the 
one large drawing. The children drew with 
black or brown. 

4. Children finished the compositions the 
way they desired. 


5. I made a few suggestions, such as color- 
ing dark, going around the figures with black 
or brown (outlining), etc. 





COLOR AND DESIGN 


MOLOR and Design have been the 
mam topics which we have emphasized 
in our art classes for the past two 
months and in order to make this a 
little more interesting we looked 
about to find a new topic on which 
we could base our work. 





Since the ‘‘Aid to Russia’ drive was at its height 
it proved to be a starting point. We discussed Russian 
art, delved a bit into its history, found the chief form 
was expressed in the colorful native costumes of the 
people, and immediately found our topic widening. 


In our class we have many nationalities repre- 
sented, and they were all interested in telling about 
the costumes that their parents had or that were worn 
in the countries from which their parents had come. 
We were no longer finding out about Russia alone. 
By bringing handwork from their homes and actual 
costumes we found we had an excellent source of 
design. So we were ready to begin our own work. 


Our first real work was a brief discussion of the 
interesting color facts, the color wheel, value, in- 
tensity, and color combinations. To apply this, four 
wall panels, 36 inches by 48 inches, were made. 
They were a color wheel flower, a Russian peasant 
girl whose dress was painted in values, a Russian boy 
whose suit was painted to illustrate intensity, and a 
chart of bright and dull colors. 


Design was very easy to study because we had 
excellent examples of it in the work that they had 
brought from their homes. The embroidered costumes 
helped us in the making of border design of cut-out 
figures. They were dressed in bright cut-paper cos- 
tumes. All-over design was the next step. Many 
motives were found from Russian pictures, clothes, or 
national symbols. Some of these were made from cut 
paper, and some were done in water color. 


Animal designs used in many of these countries 
were found and used in a series of circle designs 
that we put up as a border across the back of our room. 
They were alternated with circle designs taken from 
the Easter eggs that are made in many of the homes of 
our pupils. These eggs are colored by their mothers 
for Easter Sunday and taken to the church and 
blessed. The colors of the eggs are very beautiful. 


While some of the class painted large tempera paint 
illustrations and murals, others found an excellent 
topic for posters in the topic ‘‘Aid to Russia.’’ So that 
we found our work had touched on many of the ways 
in which color and design are used in everyday life. 


The handwork for our activity consisted of making 
wire dolls, a suitable background for them, and 
aprons for the girls to wear in a Ukrainian dance. 


The boys made the dolls. They were made of wire 
and bound with rags. The heads which were padded 
with cotton batting were covered with silk stockings 
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GERTRUDE MURRAY, Wetmore School 








and embroidered. Then the girls dressed them in 
various costumes. There were five couples when they 
had them finished. To display them properly the boys 
made a small “'set,’’ consisting of two cottages, a 
church, and some trees. They were set up against 
the back of a long table and dolls posed in different 
positions in front of them. This was one of the most 
interesting parts of our activity. 

The “sugar sack”’ aprons that the girls made were 
very colorful and gay. Instead of embroidering them 
the designs were drawn on the aprons and colored 
with wax crayons. Then they were pressed on the 
wrong side with a hot iron. Some of the girls made 
caps or kerchiefs to match and then the outfits were 
worn. 


As the culmination to our activity we prepared a 
program which we presented to the parents. This 
consisted of musical numbers, native folk dances, and 
songs that we found that were appropriate, a play that 
the pupils wrote themselves, and a brief outline of our 
art work. 


The result has been an increased appreciation of 
the art of other countries, and a more sympathetic 
understanding of them—a feeling that art is universal 
and practical and closely bound up with the daily life 
of all people. Too, a closer bond between home and 
school has been forged. 


The parents have deeply appreciated the fact that 
the art of their loved countries is deemed worthy of 
our deep respect. Our art has become a part of 
everyday life and history. 


Note: Wetmore School is in that part of the city 
where a large proportion are “New Canadians’’— 
foreign born or children of foreign born. 











COSTUME DOLLS 





RACHAEL DU VALL, Teacher, and 
JEAN DUDLEY, Director of Art, 
Ninth District School, Covington, Kentucky 





ACH child in the fifth grade chose a 
different country for the doll and 
costume which he was to make. 
Holland, India, Hawaii, Japan, 
China, Scotland, Switzerland, and 
Mexico were a few of the countries 
represented. 





The dolls were made of pieces of wire shaped to 
represent the skeleton or framework of a figure. The 
framework was wrapped with strips of cloth about 
half an inch wide. The arms and legs were covered 
next with pieces of old stockings which were stretched 
over them. The face and hands were made of plastic 
wood. The hair was made of yarn, embroidery floss, 
rope, and cloth. 


After the dolls were completed the children studied 
pictures of the costumes of different countries. They 
made patterns for the costumes they were to make out 
of newsprint. They placed the patterns on the ma- 





terial which they had brought from home. They next 
cut the material out and sewed it up by hand. The 
boys did as much as the girls. 


The background for the dolls was made out of 
three pieces of black cardboard pasted together with 
black gummed tape. The architecture, terrain, and 
geographical features of the different countries were 
studied for background suggestions. Houses, trees, 
mountains, pyramids, boats, and castle were made 
out of colored paper and pasted to black cardboard 
pieces. 


Bibliography: 


Compton's Encyclopedia 

Houses We Live In, Carpenter 
Geographical Reader, Carpenter 

Little Folks of Other Lands, Watty Piper 
Seven Little Sisters, Jane Andrews 
Southern Colonial Days, Marcelle La Val Duffe 











PLANTS 
OF AFRICA 


Decorative Maps by Grade 7, Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


ART AND THE STUDY OF AUSTRALIA 


GLADYS H. ACKERMAN, Art Supervisor 
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MRS. MARY DEVINE, 6th Grade Teacher 


Croydon School, Bristol Township, Bucks County, Pennsylvania 


HE sixth grade was studying Aus- 
tralia. Both the boys and the girls 
wished to make something in con- 
nection with this study. However, 
this time they wished to make some- 
thing new and different, for they had 
already made pictorial maps, murals, 
and booklets in order to correlate their art and social 
studies. 

After a few of the children had seen some old- 
fashioned samplers and wall maps and had told the 
class about them, the class decided that it would be 
fun to embroider individual maps of Australia. Al- 
though the girls were the first to be sold the idea, 
several boys quickly followed suit. 

First, each drew a map of Australia on newsprint. 
After perfecting it, each child cut his map out and 
used it as a pattern. The map was traced upon the un- 
bleached muslin. In most cases the map was outlined 
with black embroidery cotton, while the cities, rivers, 
and mountains were embroidered in various 
colors. 
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When these maps were finished, they were very 
colorful and pleasing to the eye. Some of the children 
made pillow covers out of these maps; others made 
them into wall hangings. 
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had a sample? 


Ernest Eagle will be glad 
to send you a Turquoise 


absolutely free, in any grade 
you want. When you write, 


please mention this publication 
and your regular dealer. 


Rec. v. &. PAT 
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th Wish your drawing 


vy Wish it would stand up under heavy pressure? 
D Wish it were smooth as smooth can be? 
ai Wish you could depend on perfect reproduction? 


i Tuy an EAGLE “CHEMI-SEALED” 










pencil were true to grade? 


(SUPER BONDED) 


TURQUOISE 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 703 E. 13th ST., NEW YORK 9, N.Y. 
EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 

















INDISPENSABLE FOR DRAWING, 
FREEHAND AND MECHANICAL! 





Dixon’s Typhonite Eldorado pencils — superb in 
all degrees, from softest to hardest. 


Dixon “Best” colored crayon pencils — still the 
standard in a wide range of blending colors, tones, 
nuances. 


Dixon Anadel colored indelible pencils—for water 
color effects and special techniques. 





i) Dixon Craft paper-cleaners—all the name implies 
for keeping drawings clean without injury. 





SCHOOL BUREAU, PENCIL SALES DEPT. 135-33, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY 3, N. J. 

















USE A BETTER LETTERING PEN 


... DO A BETTER JOB 


ALL THE TEXT IN THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS LETTERED 
WITH ESTERBROOK “DRAWLET” LETTERING PENS 














22 19 different points..each an accurate 
£2 tool for fast, efficient work........... 
Ee dupuiot ctaftimanshup has made Citerbtook lms te 
22 tucognizd Mandatd with professionals and sudents evetywhte 
_..  Forclean,sharp edges and a smoother ink stroke 
Ss wor uniformity and dependable service under 


all conditions..use Esterbrook Drawlet Lettering Pens 


erfomance Vaoves 


HEADLINE REDUCED TO ONE HALF SIZE bsterbsvuk 
ALL OTHER LETTERING REDUCED ONE QUARTER 








THE 
ESTERBROOK 
PEN COMPANY 
Camden, New feriiy 


TUE BROWN BROTHERS, lta 
Totontlo, Cawada 
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Kimberly Drawing Pencils are ac- 
claimed by artists and schools for their 
fine quality and economy. Shown 
above are five artists’ favorites. 
KIMBERLY GRAPHITE STICKS— 3" long \” 
thick, square or rectangular 3 degrees, 2B-4B-6B. 
FLAT SKETCHING PENCIL— 1%" by %" lead 
3 degrees, 2B - 4B - 6B. 

“HARCOAL PENCIL — 3 degrees, 2B - 4B - 6B. 


KIMBERLY DRAWING PENCIL — 22 accurate 

jegrees 6B to 9H, Tracing 1-2-3-4 and KIM- 

BERLY EXTRA B intense black Layout Pencil. 
Write to Dept. K for free trial pencil. Buy 
them from your dealer or if unavailable 
send us $1.00 for 1 Doz. (prepaid) of your 


favorite degree or assortment. 


(THIS OFFER GOOD ONLY WITHIN U. 8. a.) 


Sine Pints sina (EEF 


General Pencil Company 


67-73 FLEET STREET JERSEY CITY 6, H. J. 
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It is one of the backbones of juvenile responsi- 
bility. 


* Note those Textile Designs from Block Prints 
on page 246, sent in by Florence M. Long, Winni- 
peg, Canada, and the Surface Patterns from 
Sister M. Cleta, Superior, Wisconsin, page 247. 
Very interesting and suggestive for teachers to 
observe (not copy!) when leading their classes in 
design problems. 


* Miss Beula Wadsworth always has some- 
thing original and worth while. Her contribution 
this month is quite different from anything she has 
done before. It is a ‘Miniature Movie Theatre,”’ 
the important feature of which is its simplicity. A 
box from the grocery store, rollers of broom 
handles, cardboard, and a few other easily- 
procured articles seem to be all that is required. 
A seven-year old girl made one of these theatres, 
and it kept her busy all summer. If more parents 
could be shown how and inspired to direct their 
children in such activities, what a joy the long 
summer vacation might be. 


* Finally, the “Jungle Unit,” a second-grade 
project by Esther Wellman, and ‘Art and the 
Study of Australia’ by Gladys Ackerman, Super- 
visor, and Mrs. Mary Devine, teacher, Croydon 
School in Pennsylvania, introduce an interesting 
study in geography integrated with the art lesson. 
Not only geography, but animal drawing, nature 
study, color, map drawing, and several other art 
principles are involved. 


WORTH REPEATING 


“True education does not come about by 
arranging knowledge in a series of watertight 
compartments totally unrelated toeach other. . . 
art experience should go hand in hand with all 
the other experiences of the child . . . the child's 
creativeness is in direct proportion to his inter- 
est . . . children are eager to express their 
emotions and their exciting experiences. . . the 
art teacher familiarizes herself with these experi- 
ences so she can intelligently . . . share their 
enthusiasm.”’"—Ella Elizabeth Preston, Direc- 
tor of Art Education, Davenport, Iowa. 


“Children should be exposed to and be guided 
in art as a major part of the curriculum from their 
very first contacts through all school life.” ‘Many 
children are handicapped in their natural de- 
velopment by well-meaning teachers who do not 
recognize how easily inhibitions are developed 
in childhood.” ‘Tenacious clinging to factual 
work as inspiration for the arts and applied arts 
has been so universal in school planning that art 
teaching often becomes farcical and artificial.’’— 
Marguerite Marquart, Director of Arts, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


Art Helps to Prevent Delinquency: ‘‘(l) the 
need for affection and acceptance by other 
people; (2) the need for success or adequacy; 
(3) the need for beauty, new experience, and fun; 
(4) the need for discipline or control. Opportuni- 
ties for filling all of these needs can come through 
Art. By building right emotional attitudes in 
the individual, Art finds its chief function in the 
School.” “Pay more attention to what goes on 
inside the child than to the visible results.’’—Jean 
Webb, Director of Art, Youngstown, Ohio. 





































WHY DO IT 
THE HARD WAY ? 


SPEEDBALL 


LETTERING EWS 


offer the complete selection 
of marking tips in five styles 
A-square,Bround,C-flat, D-oval 
and F-Bwith hinged feeders 


A size and st ‘yle for 
each different job 








The Newest Speedball 
for Draftsmen-Artists-Letterers CA, 
"feeder pen AED 


ts this ‘swing 





“2 


Speedballs have no equal 
wn the production of sho-cards 
and posters because Speedbalk 
gre you’ f/excble” teeders, 
triple ink control , automatic 
adjustment and far shit tips 









Send Gt stamp for sample 
lessons on Pen Lettering . 


are nent 
Rac arya 


HUNT PEN CO. 2! 


Drewn 2 Leuered ech F-B-C-D Speedball Pens & Speedball mmbs 
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THE X-ACTO KNIFE 
AS A DRAWING TOOL 





~~ —- > 
i ae 


Courtesy of Schuvo! Arts Magazine 


Linoleum Cuts 


Linoleum is capable of producing highly pro- 
fessional block prints. For work in black-and- 
white or one color, a single block usually suffices. 
Ink may be of any suitable color. Tinted paper 
is frequently employed. For work in several 
colors, a block is customarily needed for each. 
Each block is then printed in turn, as in printing 
woodcuts, care being taken that it registers 


properly over the others. 


The linoleum printing block is made by the 
same general method employed for wood, but 
linoleum is much easier to work. Wherever the 
surface is cut away the paper will be left un- 


touched in the final printing. 


The X-ACTO knife is a most serviceable tool 
for cutting the block, though gouges and veiners 
are of great help, too, for removing the back- 


ground and for doing some types of detail. 


The print above was made by a student at 
the Whittier School, Tulsa, Oklahoma, under 


Myrtle Spillman, teacher. 


* 


This advertisement 
is an adaptation 
of 2 age, in 
r E CHNICS 
(left), a booklet 
of hints prepared 
by a leading au- 
thority for the art- 
ist, student, and 
teacher. A copy is 
yours for 10 cents. 


* 





X-ACTO CRESCENT 
PRODUCTS CO... INC. 


440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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TEACHERS 


Exchange Bureau 











Subscribers will find in this column notes 
about educational literature and the latest 
developments in art helps for the classroom. 
Readers may secure copies of the printed 
matter mentioned as long as the supply lasts 
by addressing TeEacHers ExcHANGE Bureau 
101 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass.. 
and enclosing a three-cent stamp for each 
item requested. 


* Jane Snead’s Ceramic Studio in Philadelphia 
is a busy place. It must be, for this versatile 
artist not only gives instruction in pottery, but 
gives much of her time to planning and making 
new designs, creating new ideas for pottery, and 
developing new glaze effects for students and 
customers. In addition is a complete commercial 
firing service, where one may find kilns, clay, 
glazes, and pottery supplies. Instruction is given 
not only during the day time, but several evenings 
as well. If one is looking for anything in ceramics 
from clay to the finished piece, including printed 
designs, instruction sheets, and Pattern Books, it 
may be found at the Jane Snead Ceramic Studios. 
If you will ask School Arts for T.E.B. 441-G, 
important information about this studio will be 
sent. 


* The making of Maps may be an interesting 
and an artistic occupation, as well as a valuable 
commercial one. Maps of the World, to be sure, 
will need re-drawing to be of any practical use 
in the comparatively near future; but maps of the 
United States and of local communities will be 
permanent and may be made to serve many 
purposes. School Arts suggests that you send for 
a folder of the American Map Company which 
gives many good ideas about maps, illustrations of 
many types of uses, price list of black and white 
maps and those printed in colors, and other valu- 
able information. Before sending for this folder, 
read again the article in the February School 
Arts, page 191, a “Diorama of Detroit in 1796.” 
This will offer a real good suggestion. Then write 
School Arts for T.E.B. No. 442-G. 


* The Universal School of Handicrafts is more 
than a school. Ordinarily our public schools 
depend upon publishers other than the schools 
themselves for textbooks on every subject. The 
Universal School originates its own textbooks on 
all subjects. One commendable feature about 
these books—they are condensed into a few pages 
and cover the one subject thoroughly in a few 
words and excellent illustrations. These textbooks, 
or pamphlets are as useful for those doing the 
craft work at home as for those in the school. 
They are particularly important now for men in 
hospitals where craft work and manual activity 
during leisure or waiting hours is recognized as a 
necessity. Four of these booklets just received 
from the Universal School are: 

“Pottery Without a Kiln.” A manual of Instruc- 
tions for Universal Plastic Marble—a clay 
requiring no kiln-firing. By Louise Siegal, 
Instructor. Price, 25 cents. 

“Celluloid Etching.” A manual for Beginners 
with Foreword by Edward T. Hall, Director. 
Price, 35 cents. 

“Card Weaving” by Mary M. Atwater, with Fore- 
word by Edward T. Hall. Revised and enlarged 
edition with 34 drafts. Price, 50 cents. 

(Please turn to page 10-a) 





THE 
ART 
BOOK 


(@) an 40) 0) 
DREAMS 


APPLIED 


ART by PEDRO deLEMOS 


Director, Museum of Fine Arts, 
Stanford University 
Editor School Arts Magazine 


Tuis is the book that has 

everything you want for beginners and 
advanced students alike, with Lesson Out- 
lines in Drawing, Decorating, Painting, De- 
sign, Modeling, Lettering, and Handicraft, 
with limitless variety and hundreds of il- 
lustrations and color plates. 
APPLIED ART is the book you have wanted. 
Small wonder that APPLIED ART has be- 
come the first choice of art supervisors, 
teachers, and students from Maine to 
California. 


What Art Instructors 
and Supervisors Say 


This is the finest, most practical art text 
Ihave everseen. Every art supervisor and 
every grade drawing teacher should own 
a copy. It is a mine of inspiration, prac- 
tical ideas, and beautiful ideals.’ 

398 pages, packed with illustrations, cut- 
outs, border patterns, molded objects, 
handicraft, lettering, and designs—the very 
things you want in your art teaching text. 


Durable cloth binding. 


Send TODAY for FREE 
sample pages of this 


©] 
amazing art book. — 


AF 
Formerly $Ge0 POSTPAID 


PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 


Mountain View, California 














Write for our 
FREE CATALOG #21 OF 500 


ART AND CRAFT BOOKS 


WATSON-GUPTILL 


PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18,N.Y. 
Publishers of AMERICAN ARTIST. 
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© ku: over a century WINSOR & NEWTON 
has made available to the world the finest 
oil colours that money can buy. Today these 
beautiful colours, unequalled in brilliance, 
transparency and durability, are still priced 
most reasonably at 45° for series 1 colours 
90° for series 2 
$1.50 for series 3 


In Studio Size Tudes 






“k 
wd) 


Folder showing complete range of 
colours sent FREE on request! 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 


31 UNION SQUARE WEST, NEW YORK CITY 


Manufactured by WINSOR & NEWTON, Lid. at WEALDSTONE, ENGLAND 
Canadian A Gera 


The HUGHES OWENS Co., Ltd. Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto and Winnipeg 












































BRONZE BOWL, TWO FEET IN DIAMETER, 
EXECUTED BY DUDLEY V. TALCOTT, 
FAMOUS EXPLORER, WRITER AND ARTIST. 
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THE CLASSIC VOCABULARY 


Masters of art have something to say speedily, 






definitely and without fumbling or evasion. * 
Higgins American Drawing Inks are the overwhelming 
favorite of artists and draftsmen interested in an 
accurate ‘‘vocabulary”’ to express their thoughts. 
Higgins precise performance registers -your 


mind pictures with a new and classic facility. 


SEND FOR A COLOR CARD 
HIGGINS 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


27 1_NINTH ST., BRO oe ee STANDARD SINCE 1880 
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“Plastics for the Amateur.’ Instruction manual. 


“se (vg ll be ordered through the E . E R YT H | N G for the 
ant cig slog gee ART DEPARTMENT... 


excellent textbooks on the subjects. 


|| WEBER 


ARTISTS’ COLORS 
and MATERIALS 



























ed SPE CIF Y¥——4 
: All books for review should be mailed to 
permanent oil colors \ Book Review Editor, School Arts Magazine 
Stanford University, California 
made in the U.S.A. | “SC H 0 0 l ART’ 
by the manufacturers fg \ MODELLING FOR AMATEURS, by Clifford and 
7, Rosemay Ellis. The Studio Publications, Inc. PR O D U C T S 
of the f SQ 381 4th Ave., New York. Price, $1.00. WATER COLORS—CRAYONS 
Rembrandt colors A book that both amateurs and professionals SHOW CARD COLORS 
will find interesting. It includes quite simple MALFA OIL AND WATER COLORS 
studio tubes things like toys, simple puppets and masks, which MODELING CLAYS—BRUSHES 
25 .35 .50 can be made by young children with twisted wire, “THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
; cut newspaper and paste. Ls FOR QUALITY” 
3 inch tubes .10 .15 Each stage is clearly demonstrated photo- WATERPROOF DRAWING INKS 
Talens & Son, Inc. graphically and there are many illustrations which 
; will provide numerous suggestions of things to 
Newark, N. J. attempt. The text is to the point, and with its aid W r K 7 . C () 
write for color card anyone who is interested in the subject can easily . . 
attain competence in an inexpensive and amusing Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 
follan craft. Size is 5'4 by 7 inches and contains 78 PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
pages and 35 plates of illustrations. St. Louis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 





Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 





MacDONALD COLLEGE HANDICRAFT PAM- 
PHLETS. Edited by Ivan H. Crowell. Published 
by McGill University, Handicrafts Division, 
MacDonald College, P.Q. Price of each pam- . 

| pile cet pra Some Craft Supplies 

Pamphlets now available are Indian Slippers, 

| | | Leather Belts, How You Can Make the Inkle Loom 























| and Weave With It, Chip Carving, Small Animal are not always available 
| | insurnn tocotigiaaas Novelties. There are Sometimes the old favorite craft sup- 
| | | Each pamphlet is paper bound, 4*4 by 7 inches plies which have been off the market 
in size and contains 16 pages, illustrated. become available in small quanti- 
These little books offer an opportunity to learn ties—that is why we say, ‘Try us and 
a range of crafts and provide a means of discover- let us tell you what is available.” 
ing natural talent, which may be woodwork, While the Army, Navy, and Red Cross 
metal work, leather work, weaving, pottery, or re . 
a a have priorities on supplies they do 
design. A person will find great pleasure and , 
productiveness in a craft he does well and uses to not use up all our materials. 

A K T C oO L oO oa S on eceastage. American Handicrafts is one of the 
Rich, brilliant, genuine true colors in pow- POTTERY MAKING from the Ground Up, by _| largest craft suppliers in the Country 
dered form in 13 shades and white. These York Honore. Pubiished by Viking Press, New —hence your needs have our imme 
colors are accepted as standard by colleges York. Price, $1.00. diate attention and our best efforts to 
and schools everywhere. This brief but rather complete book of 72 pages fill your orders. 

ONE POUND CANS with its 45 photographs by Larry Morris, Jr., de- 
No. Color Price No. Color Price scribes how pottery may be made with a primitive BN Send for War Edition 

White. $.35 9Blue .. $.50 but practical kiln which is described step by step SNe 
1 Yellow.. .35 10 Brt. Orange .50 in one of the chapters. The author promises that ae / 42> CATAL O G 
@ Turquoise .35 16 Brt.Green .50 Christmas will come again every time the kiln is a 
3 Brick Red .35 98 Dark Blue 60 unloaded. There may be lucky accidents also l Make request on school 

97 Seal Brown .40 4 Purple . . .65 that the Chinese call a “Gift of Heaven,” those SS or organization letter. 
5 Dark Green .45 12 Scarlet... .65 unique glaze effects due to a freak of the fire, a SS head or send 10 cents. 
7 Black .... .50 6 DarkRed.. .70 gamble which causes potters to remain potters in 


ete ee Ssistal iad Rereeent spite of grief and trouble. The author has her 


Write for name of nearest dealer studio on the Susquehanna River in Maryland American Handicrafts Co. 


and presents her subject in an interesting way. 

















ALABASTINE PAINT PRODUCTS Size of book 6 by 914 inches and 72 pages. 193 William Street 915 So. Grand Avenue 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN Well illustrated. New York 7,N.Y. Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
(Please turn to page 12-a) — 
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EDUCATION IS NOT A DESTINATION ...IT IS A JOURNEY... 

















Vlrderseas 


Oj xe BBE submarine is about 283 
years older than the Wrights’ airplane. 
Great as are the improvements in under- 
water vessels, their held of operations re- 
mains fenced in. 

The first heavier-than-air machine’s flight 
was only 120 feet. But there is no air limi- 
tation to the range of transport planes, as 
evidenced by today’s globe-circling Army 
and Navy bombers and transports. They 
can travel overseas and over everything 
else . . . and do! 

The freedom of planes to travel in any 
direction, their velocity and the fact that 
every place on earth 1s accessible to them, 
make close neighbors of all peoples. No one 
can be isolated from or immune to their 
effects. 

“Steam is an Englishman,”’ observed 
Emerson. The people of the British Isles 
had to import in order to live. They did not 
have many exportable natural resources. 
But they had coal and Watt’s steam engine, 





BEN M, CHERRINGTON EDWIN A, LEE 


Chancellor, University of Denver 


) 
Mdtleon 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Dean, School of Education, U. C.L. A 








so they became an industrial and seafaring 
people. 

The airplane is an American! 

We have taught the rest of the world how 
to utilize the oneness of indivisible air as a 
realm for vehicular trafic. To wit: Today 
the United States is the first global military 
power in all history. However, the solution 
of one problem creates new problems. We 
have created this problem: Will the U. S. 
continue to develop and utilize air transport 
effectively for social and economic benefits 
after the war? 

We know how to make the Machines. 

We must /earn how to mold the Minds in 
order to become an airfaring nation. 

Many teachers and school administrators 
are alert to this unprecedented challenge. 
Our purpose is to work with you in inter- 
preting the rapid changes and applying air 
transportation to human betterments. Will 
you join with us? Please write for a free 
copy of “Air Age Education News.” 





CLUTCH) (> 


a 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


DIRECTOR, N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


ALWAYS, WE ARE EN 
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CRAFT BOOKS 


ACTION TOYS Petersen 
Mechanical movements as sati ri ng as the pleas- 
ant tas ee aking t my attractive toys. 

« 1M lude the "Me “Try Dancers, Dog-and- 
eel Combat, Fighting Goats, and Far-Fetch- 
ng Came “9 mention i few ‘Ail subjects are 
cheerful and original in treatment Fully illus 
trated and explained in detai Paper, 75¢ 

TOY PATTERNS Dank 
Full size, to be applied to thin wood or card- 
board In two Series. SERIES I: Portfolio of 
12 sheets wi oP B atterns for making a pistol, bear. 
donkey, rockir horse, Red Cross Dog, rooster- 
duck-worm fight, parrot, clown, et« Include 
ointin ise of rocker and wheel p SERIE S 
II my det children, demands some wears 
applica t assembling a doll house, bar urd 
scene, No Ark, ete Each Noa 80c 

WOODEN TOYMAKING Horton 
Presents a variety of suggestions as examples and 
inspiration for several types of popular toymak 
ing etn» eng Renaal ng illustrations, combined 


with effective explanations ad esau es “> - 
ble projects Finished toys are sturdy he 1! 
satisfying to maker. Hardboard, $2.95 


For complete descriptions of these and other books from 
the largest group of art-craft publications in America, 


send for our BOOKS ON THE CRAFTS circular. 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 








VACATION AND PAINT 
WITH ORVAL KIPP 

among the hills f Somerset, Pennsylvania. Live ina 

comfort abl e fa home Enjoy wholesome food, quiet 

rest, and pain spiring scenery. JUNE, JULY, and 

AUGI ST. ‘Po. r detailed information write t 

ORVAL KIPP, Director, the Art Dept. 


State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


























The Complete Story 
of the Ideal 
Silk Screen Method 
for School Work 





SARGENT 


Water Base 


SILK SCREEN 


Printing Process 





@ Tells why Water Base Silk Screen printing 
employing popular Sargent Tempera is 
most practicable for school work because 
it can be used without mess or danger. 


@ Tells how to get beautiful transparent or 
opaque effects; explains various sik 
screen methods, use of Sargent tusche, etc. 

@ Tells why Water Base Silk Screen enables 
faster wash-up, speedier work. 


@ Contains complete instructions with illus- 
trations in color on how to obtain beauti- 
ful results with Sargent Water Base Silk 
Screen printing with practically no 
experience. 


Y Send for FREE Instruction Folder Now! 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, Inc. 
Makers of famous Sargent and Hi-Test Colors 
Sargent Bidg., 5601 First Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


() Send me Free copy of Folder on Water Base Silk 
Screen Process. 


IIIT IIIT \o:sia:s:snsiicinscniebceeialncecasidaaiabiiaeibiabalniiiaiinennaiiaia 
NN is incite iaianes peal sacleisicleneaiaiiaieidadiedldate 


Address 











FUN WITH CLAY, by Joseph Leeming. Drawings 
by Jessie Robinson. Published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia and New York. Price, 
$2.00. 

This book is intended primarily for beginners. 
For this reason it emphasizes the use of materials 
and methods that will produce finished pieces of 
pottery ware with the minimum of equipment. 

Pottery making today is a craft that anyone can 
learn and enjoy, for expensive kilns for firing the 
finished ware are no longer needed. This is be- 
cause new types of clay have been developed that 
harden without firing or that can be fired and 
glazed in an ordinary kitchen oven. 

Illustrated with easy-to-follow instructions and 
attractive diagrams which make it easy for one to 
make many useful and attractive articles. Even 
though a potter’s wheel and a firing kiln are un- 
necessary with the new clays full instructions for 
throwing-on-the-wheel and firing are given. 

This book contains 96 pages and is 734 by 1014 
inches in size. 


THE ART MUSEUM COMES TO THE SCHOOL, 
by Lydia Powell. Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 
49 East 33rd St., New York. Price, $2.00. 

In this book the experience of art museums in 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Milwaukee, and New 
York City is set forth to show how relationships 
with public schools have been and can be vital- 
ized. The volume thus becomes in effect not only 
a record but a suggestive guide on how art 
museums and schools can collaborate together 
to the enhancement of the services of each in the 
cultivating of a wider appreciation of art in this 
country. 

Size is 434 by 734 inches and contains 160 
pages, illustrated. 


THE ARTS OF COSTUME AND PERSONAL 
APPEARANCE, by Grace Margaret Morton. 
Published by John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New 
York. Price, $3.50. 

This volume deals with one of the important and 
absorbing pursuits of modern society. Ever since 
primitive people began to adorn their naked 
bodies with colored clays, men and women have 
been occupying themselves more or less with the 
attaining, enhancing, and preserving of external 
beauty in themselves. 

A book for young women who want to learn the 
techniques of improving natural beauty achieving 
the illusion of beauty, because of its personal 
values to them or their careers in which they will 
be helping others make the most of their personal 
appearance. 

Each chapter fully illustrated. Masterpieces 
have in the main been employed as illustrations 
because of their continuing values which would 
be lost if current examples had predominated. 


k & Sale) & x 


WATERCOLORS 
are dependable 










































Threé inch g 20 cepts 
tubes : each 


ens 
TALENS & SON, Newark 5, N. J. 


Makers of the REMBRANDT COLORS 


Gllthated 
@-Ve.Vnele 





of 
PROJECTS % 
Develop Artistic 


Talents ; 
J Wile Lo Dept. Sh for Your Copy 


Model-Craft. Inc. 


521 WEST MONROE STREET «CHICAGO 6, ILL 


HEADS from lih 


Walter T. Foster 


You WILL BE /uRPRI/ED 
HOW MUCH EASIER IT IF FOR 
yOu TO ORAW HEADS AFTER 
LOOKING OVER THIS BOOK. 

SEE IT AT 

YOUR DEALERS OR 

SEND $400 1 
BOX 456 ~~~ LAGUNA, BEACH, CALIF, 
























WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 
| HANDICRAFT IDEAS | 
| A Timely Teachers’ Bulletin | 


| New Projects, Materials, Techniques | 


Universal Handicrafts 


| SERVICE INC. 1267 Gth Ave., New York 19, LY. 
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YT INSTITUTE 
Uf ChUCAGO 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Methods in Art Education. Discussion of prob- 
lems with observation in the children’s classes. 


Fine and Commercial Art Classes. Accredited. 


2 to 4 term points 
Summer Term, June 25, 1945 
For Catalog, Box 190 
Michigan Avenue at Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 





THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 


OF FASHION... FOR RESULTS 
Intensive SUMMER and FALL Courses. 

| Celebrated Graduates. Top honors for 20 years. 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced stu- 
dents. Fashion Drawing, Sketching, Life, Design, Styl- 

ing, Fabric Analysis, Fashion Writing, Textile, Interior 
Decor., Display, Draping, Patternmaking, Grading, Draft- 
ing, Dressmaking, Remodeling, Glovemaking, Millinery. 
Teacher Training. Approved by Regents. Day and Eve. 
Traphagen Training Pays Lifetime Dividends . . . Send for Circular 9 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52d S:.), New York 19 








PRATT INSTITUTE 

THE ART SCHOOL 
DEGREE COURSES..,.. Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES . . Advertising Design, Illustration, 


Industrial Design, Interior Design, Textile Design 


38 Srupios — 75 Instructors — 597TH YEAR 
Catalog on Request 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director, Brooklyn 5, N.Y. 











CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 


Enroll now! Day, Evening, Saturday and Sunday classes. 
Direct project training Art Essentials e 
Sa Ss Commercial Art e Dress Design @ Lay- 


out and Lettering e Industrial Design e 
Fashion Illustration e Cartooning e 
Interior Decoration e Illustration @ 
Drawing and Painting. 
Y) Write for free catalog. 


18 S. Michigan, Suite ($-3), Chicago 3, I. 








MEXICAN SUMMER ART SCHOOL—1July, Guadalajara, Aug., Taxco 


CARLOS MERIDA 


Mexico's foremost Art Critic, Artist, Teacher. Oil 
Painting, Water Colors, Frescoes. Pottery and other 
Crafts with Native Craftsmen. Classes in Native Danc- 
ng, Embroidery, Decorative Art, Spanish. Visits to 
Homes, Studios. Excursions, Fiestas. Six hours Uni- 
versity Credits Address 


ELMA PRATT, Director, International School of Art 
399 Fullerton Ave., 10 W. Chicago, II. 
Summer Address, U.S. Consul, Guadalajara, Mex. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 











School of Design for Women 


10Ist Year. Design, illustra- 
tion, advertising, interior decora- 
tion, fashion arts, fine arts,teacher 
training. B.F.A. in all courses. 
Photography, puppetry, jewelry, 


ceramics. Residences. Oldest 
school of art applied to industry. 
CarTaLoc. 


1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 





ANSON K. CROSS ART SCHOOL 


Vision-Training Method, Oil, Watercolor, Landscape 

ortrait, Charcoal, College Credit Certificate. New and 

Enlarged Faculty. Carola eth Hauschka, Portraiture. 
G. R. Brigham, Ph.D., Director. 


SUMMER SESSION JUNE TO SEPTEMBER 
Address for Circular, Boothbay Harbor, Maine 
ALSO HOME STUDY EXTENSION COURSES 
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Sketches by a young art student, Bettie Mallatt. 
A volume that will carry over into the new world 
ahead. 

The size is 914 
400 pages. 


by 74% inches and contains 


PICTURE MAP GEOGRAPHY OF CANADA 
AND ALASKA, by Vernon Quinn. Published 
by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia and 
New York. Price, $2.00. 

An interesting way for girls and boys to learn 
about Canada, one of the great nations of the 
Western Hemisphere, through an inviting array 
of facts and colorful pictorial maps. 

And Alaska, more important than ever before 
in the history of the United Slates, with the facts 
about its terrain, climate, life and resources. 

A distinctive feature is the series of picture 
maps by Da Osimo, showing activities and the 
natural products of each country. 

Size of this book is 10!4 by 734 inches and 
contains 114 pages. 


NATURE IN RECREATION, by Marguerite Ickis. 
Published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 
Price, $1.00, Paper bound. 

The purpose of Nature in Recreation is two- 
fold: first, to inject fun into a recreation program 
by introducing Nature through the different 
activities and, second, to indicate some workable 
approaches and methods that will create an 
“awareness” of living things in the world about 
us. For example, the chapters on Handcrafts and 
Photography will give the young naturalist inform- 
ation on how to keep data and records without 
picking specimens for collections. 

Subjects included are fully illustrated. Nature 
in Camping, Handcraft, Games, Dramatics, 
Music, Dancing, and Aquatics. 

If this book can give a knowledge and enjoy- 
ment of living things and the way they live with- 
out destroying them, it will have given to youth 
one of the greatest possible gifts. 

Size of this volume is 6 by 9 inches and con- 
tains 114 pages. 


KEENE CEMENT CRAFT, by O. Arnold Radtke. 
Published by The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwuakee, Wisconsin. Price, $2.00. 

New uses for a material whose interesting possi- 
bilities are not widely enough known are pre- 
sented for the amateur craftsman in this unusual 
book in which the author shows how Keene ce- 
ment can be fashioned into small projects which 
in their marblelike appearance are as beautiful as 
they are inexpensive and practical. Step-by- 
step directions for constructing the molds, mixing 
in the colors, casting the cement, removing the 
casts, and polishing the objects to a high luster is 
given. Many illustrations provide all the visual 
aids that the amateur craftsman needs. 

This book contains 115 pages and is 64 


inches in size. 


9 by 914 


MASTER DRAWINGS, edited by Bryan Holme. 
Published by The Studio Publications Incor- 
porated, New York and London. Price, $3.50. 
A book that answers the big demand for a book 

on drawings, this beautiful volume represents 

some of the best known works in the medium by 
masters of the greatest schools of art. Interestingly 
arranged so that one sees the great tradition of art 
from the early days of Michelangelo to the modern 
works of our outstanding contemporaries. 

Size of this book is 10'4 by 7'4 inches and 
contains 129 plates. 








Manufactured 
Charcoal! 


CW OR-KOLE ) 





Char-Kole is a manufactured product that's 
blacker, smoother, more responsive. Can be 
rubbedandhasno hard spots. Recomniended 
for all charcoal sketching. Economical. 
Your dealer has Char-Kole or can get it from 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
Manvfacturers—Dept. SA-345, Chicago Heights, Ill. 
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MODELING PLAST! 


FOR EASTER... Mode! small 


figurines for a diorama with Seramo Clay 


The enamels will mix, giving a most suitable range 
of color. Seramo bakes in a kitchen oven. Direc- 
tions for surface waterproofing and baking will be 
sent on request. 

Write for free Encyclopedia of Art Materials listing 7,000 items 


FAVOR RUHL & CO. Dept. SA3-45 
425 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


ETTS 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Complete tools and supplies for home, school, 
shop crafts and art courses. Lists items for 
working in wood, plastics leather, basketry, 
reed, cane, and pottery. Includes book bind- 
ing, block printing and weaving. Lists looms, 
books and instruction aids. 








4 t HAMMETT CO., 264 Main St., Conbeidee, Mess. 
Please send me a free copy of your New Craft Catalog 


My school is... 








CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES 


CLAYS-GLAZES-KILNS 
COLORS - SUNDRIES 


Ask for complete information 
and give facilities for firing 


Write to Dept. C 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 


45-47 Park Place, New York 7,.N.Y. 
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NEW PRINTING just off the press 


and ready for immediate shipment 


An Excellent Guide Book 


for teaching or doing CARTOONING 


in school . .. school scenes .. . school characters 
by Harriett ‘‘Petey’’ Weaver 


This book, written by an art teacher, gives you the step by step methods 
to teach cartooning. Practically every page uses a fundamental principle 
in drawing which you teach. It is one of the most popular and most used 
books on our list—teachers write in that their books are literally worn out, 
sO many pupils want to use them. 23 grand instruction pages—drawing 
board size pages. 


Send for your copy of 3rd printing 
only $2.50 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


153 PRINTERS BUILDING WORCESTER 8 MASSACHUSETTS 











and Large Printing Now Ready 


CREATIVE ART CRAFTS— BOOK 1 
by Pedro deLemos, Editor of SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


This 88-page book with its big 9” x12” pages gives you 80 pages 
of illustrations—8 of which are printed in full colors. Over 500 
projects, activities and suggestions for work in paper craft, toy craft, and 
relief craft are illustrated and described. In many cases detailed, illus- 
trated instructions tell you how to apply decorating material plus a 
number of examples of how to make the decorating materials. 
Materials required are inexpensive — 

many can be found in the average home 

or school—even waste and cast-off ma- 

terials offer possibilities. 


Mail Coupon with $3.75 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
153 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


Please send Pedro deLemos’ 


CREATIVE ART CRAFTS—BOOK 1 


enclosed is $3.75 in full payment 


Post Office 





Full Instructions for 
doing Color Cement 





200-page book by 
Pedro and Reta delemos 


—— 


Make articles in color with cement— 
simple equipment which any kitchen can 
supply — instructions for making tiles, 
bowls, boxes, door stops, vases, paper 
weights, and other articles. 

It’s a new craft—it’s different. Try this 
new approach to creative art crafts through 
COLOR CEMENT HANDICRAFT — 
200 pages — 21 chapters — 51 pages of 
illustrations. 


$5.00 postpaid 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 
153 Printers Bldg.. WORCESTER 8, 


—— 
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NEW-— Book 2 


CREATIVE ART CRAFTS 
ready in May 1945 


This is the second in the series of Craft Books 
by Editor Pedro deLemos 


Here is a book packed to the margins with illustrated 
instructions, suggestions, projects and finished articles 
a veritable ‘‘gold mine” of craft information. 80 pages in 
all -large size 9” x12” of which 8 are printed in colors, 
with the craft work divided into 3 sections. 


Cardboard and Wood Craft 
Cloth Craft Metal Craft 


Cardboard and Wood Craft takes up paper sculpture, 
letter folios, papier-mache, crafts, wooden spoons, candle- 
sticks, chip carving, marquetry, wood batik. 


Cloth Craft includes stenciling, and textile block prints, 
potato and seashell printing, sun printing, embroidery, 
tapestry, applique. 


Metal Craft covers through metal work, tin craft, copper 
craft, metal etching, metal decorating, iron and sheet iron 
craft, and stamped metal. 


Over 500 craft projects ready to use and many may be 
completed with odds and ends or even waste material. 


Send $3.75 for advance copy order 


Advance Order Coupon 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
153 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Please Send BOOK 2 of Creative Art Crafts as soon as 
it is ready. I understand that it may be complete in May. 
Enclosed is $3.75 As a SCHOOL ARTS subscriber 
please extend privilege of billing 
Name 
School 


Home Address 
Post Office 
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MEDIEVAL 
HISTORIC 
DESIGN 


moOaide ARARIAR 





HIS grand assembly is a result 

of careful research in the Met- 

ropolitan Museum by James and 
Rose N. Kerr. 

Here are the designs used ‘‘when 
Knighthood was in flower.’’ You’ll 
delight in the uses possible with the 
heraldic designs. 

16 plates—each 814” x 11”—which 
give you a working file of 146 de- 
signs and 112 border designs of the 
great medieval period. 


Price $1.50 


FAIRBAIRN PUBLISHERS 


Dept. 153-44 Portland St., Worcester 8, Mass. 
Please send Medieval Historic De 
sign. Enclosed is $1.50. 

Name 

Address 


City or Town State 
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Index to Advertisers—March 1945 


ART SCHOOLS-—-ART INSTRUCTION 


Art Institute of Chicago 13-a 
Anson K. Cross Art School 13-a 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 13-a 
International School of Art 13-a 
Moore Institute of Art 13-a 
Pratt Institute 13-a 
State Teachers College 12-a 
Traphagen School of Fashion 13-a 
ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 
American Crayon Company Cover 4 
Binney & Smith l-a 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co 6-a 
Eagle Pencil Company 5-a 
Esterbrook Pen Company 6-a 
General Pencil Company 7-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 13-a 
Higgins Ink Co. 9-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 7-a 
Talens & Son, Inc 10-a, 12-a, 13-a, 16-a 
Weber Costello Co 13-a 
F. Weber Company 10-a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc 9-a 


BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Walter T. Foster 12-a 
Manual! Arts Press 12-a 
Pacific Press Publishing Ass'n Ba 
Model-Craft, Inc. 12-a 
Rit Products Corporation 3-a 
Watson-Guptil 8-a 
EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 
American Artist's Color Works, Inc. 12-a 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co. 13-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 7-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 2-a 
X-Acto Crescent Products Co. 8-a 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 


Alabastine Paint Products 10-a 
American Handicrafts Co. 10-a 
Cleveland Crafts 2-a 
Dwinnell Craft Shop 2-a 
Elcraft 16-a 
Favor, Ruhl & Co. 13-a 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. 2-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 13-a 
Model Craft, Inc. 12-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Co 2-a 
Thayer & Chandler 2-a 
Universal Handicrafts Service 12-a 
LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. 2-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 13-a 
Osborn Bros. 8-a 
TRANSPORTATION AND TRAVEL 
American Airlines, Inc ll-a 








EVERYTHING FOR ARTCRAFTS! 


Many things are now available for crafts and 
art that have been scarce! 


Canvas Panels—Metal Pin Backs—Plastic 
Ring Tubes—Linoleum Blocks 
Wood Carving Tools 


Please inquire for items you do not 
find listed in our catalog ! 
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SOURCE MATERIAL 


FOR THE 


BUSY ART TEACHER 


CLASSIFIED BY SUBJECTS IN REFERENCE FORM 





Cat. No. Books 
AA Applied Art, Pedro deLemos . $5.00 
BB Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean 2.50 
CC Color Cement Ha ndicraft, deLemos 5.00 
CAR Cartooning, Harriett Weaver 2.50 
CAC Creative Art Crafts, Book 1 ' 3.75 
Guatemala Art Crafts, Pedro deLemos 3.75 
MGR The Magic Realm of the Arts, wand 1.50 
PPS Plays and Puppet Shows . 1.00 
Planning and Producing Posters 
John deLemos, New Book , ss 2 
SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey 4.50 
Projects and Appreciation 
754 Birdin Art, 16 pages. $.75 
102 Costume Design, History of Egyptian 
to 1840... ; 1.00 
251 Creative Expression, 29 plates 2.50 
756 Decorative Tree Drawing, 12 plates 75 
761 Design Principles, 8 pages 75 


104 Happy Art Projects, 4 sheets, 24’’x36"' 1.00 


History of Art Chart, 12"x36” 50 
113 Landscape in Decoration, 17 plates 1.00 
120 Lettering, 21 plates ae? 1.00 
195 Master Model Drawing 1.95 
118 Mexico, Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 1.00 
156 Old World Decorative Designs . 1.50 
760 Plant Form in Design, 16 pages 75 
153 Posters—School Posters, 24 plates 1.50 
201 Simplified Modern Design, 26 plates 92.00 
763 Tree in Art, 16 pages 75 
Handicraft Portfolios 
202 Art Metal Craft, 17 plates $2.00 
109 Block Printing — Pictorial, 17 plates 1.00 
116 Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, 
17 plates, 8'4 x 11 in 1.00 
119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates 1.00 


Time Tested Grade Packets 


The Busy Bee Line 


Each contains 16 sheets- each sheet 
carries illustrated ideas for the grades 


Animal Toys and Drawing $.5 

Easter 50 

Flowers and Springtime 50 

Thanksgiving. . . 50 
Send Orders to 


SCHOOL ARIS, 153 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Man 
or to the following school supply companies: 

Cambridge 42, Mass. J. L. Hammett Co., Kendall Sa. 

Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros 

Dallas 2, Texas, Practical Drawing Co. 

Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Station ery Co 

Kansas City 6, Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St 

Lansing 2, Mich. Mich. Schoc! Service, 117 Shiawassee, W 

Los Angeles 8, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Bivd 

Milwaukee 8, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co 
3100 W ‘Cherry St. 

Newark 8, N. J. J). L. Hammett Co., 380 Jelliff Ave. 

San Francisco 3, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 207 S. Van Nes 

Seattle 1, Wash. John W. Graham Co., 1111 4th Ave. 

Spokane 6, ta John W. Graham Co. 

Syracuse 4. N.Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee 

CANADA — prices slightly higher, Moyer School Supplies 
Limited, Moncton, Montreal, Toronto 1, Winnined 
Saskatoon, Edmonton. 


Send me numbers 


NS, SCEPC CERO Ee 
Or send bill to Board of Education 
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Check This List of Good Art Books...Then Order 


NOTE 






Due to paper rationing and the recent freezing of book prices, many of these books will be out of print as soon as present 
stocks are exhausted. Order NO W while these books may still be available. Lists of available books are shrinking! 





TITLE 





Commercial Art—Lettering 


Recent New Books .... Reviewed in SCHOOL ARTS 


Art History and Appreciation 
AUTHOR 











REVIEWED TITLE AUTHOR PRICE REVIEWED 
Ancient Greece in Modern America Macarthur $6.00 Sept. 1944 Careers in Commercial Art J. 1. Biegeleisen $2.75 Sept. 1944 
Art in the Western World Robb & Garrison 5.00 Sept. 1944 ‘ 
Eighteenth Century England Boston Museum of Crafts—Handicrafts 
Fine Arts 5.20 Oct. 1944 The Ceramic Arts Johnson & Newkirk $1.20 Sept. 1944 
The French Renaissance Boston Museum of The Graphic Arts Johnson & Newkirk 1.32 Sept. 1944 
Fine Arts 5.20 Oct. 1944 Junior Book of Camping & Woodcraft Bernard Mason 2.00 Oct. 1944 
Keith, Old Master of California Brother Cornelius 5.00 Sept. 1944 The Metal Crafts Johnson & Newkirk 1.20 Jan. 1945 
The Paintings of Rembrandt Oxford University Press 4.50 Sept. 1944 Pueblo Indian Embroidery Dr. H. P. Mera 4.50 Sept. 1944 
Picture Map Geography of Central See and Sew Mariska Karasz 1.50 Nov. 1944 
America, Mexico & West Indies Vernon Quinn 2.00 Nov. 1944 a ; 
Drawing 
Drawing Figures George Giusti $2.25 Oct 
Costume Freehand Drafting Anthony Zipprich 1.75 ~ 1944 
Elementary Costume Design Featherstone & Mack $2.25 Jan. 1945 | Wish | Could Draw Percy V. Bradshaw 3.50 Oct. 1944 
Historic Costume Katherine Lester $3.50 Sept. 1944 101 Heads Walter T. Foster 1.00 Sept. 1944 
How to Make Historic Costumes A. S. Barnes & Co. 3.00 Oct. 1944 A Shady Hobby Jean Frances Bennett 2.00 Oct. 1944 
Art Teaching PRICE Crafts Handicrafts Design—Illustrative Material , 
\pplied Art 348 pp de Lemos #5 00 Applied Leather-Craft Gronen $2 50 Historic De n for Moderr Kerr & Ke 
\ctivities in the Moder: Nicholas Artistic Metal Work sick § 25 Part I Ancient and ¢ p <~ 1) 
school 176 pp Mawhood & Art Metal Craft—17 pl de Lemos 1 OO Part I1—Mediev l6 p 1) 
Prilling § 25 Arts and Crafts kis 2 50 Mex Arts and Craf l deL« 00 
{rt Adventures with Discarded Bookbinding for Beginners—1!28 pp sear 2 50 Simplified Modern Desigr & 
\aterials Perry 2 50 Bookbinding Made Eas Klinefelter 1 50 lel, vn 
\r Education 100 pp MacDonald 2 OO A Book of Little Crafts Manual Arts 
\r r the Schools of America Press 2 75 awing 
1) pp c Cregg 275 Card Weaving Universal School 7 Drawing 
\rt Elementary Education of Handicrafts 1 50 Animal Drawing—70 pp Skee] e350 
24 pp Winslow 2 75 Celluloid Etching Universal School Phe Art of Colour J 7 50 
\r Secondary Education 306 pp. Winslow , 00 of Handicrafts 5 Phe Art of Composit J 7 5O 
Preacher's Primer—180 pp O'Hara 2 50 Phe Ceramic Arts Macmillan Co. 1 20 Bridges I é 10 
Animals on the Farm Studio Publica Color Cement Handicraft—200 pp deLemos & Cartoor Plus ( d Dr 
tions, In 1 00 de Lemos 5 00 ot pp. Weave 0 

be ngs of Art in the Publi Color Woodcuts Platt 1 75 Cinderella Litth 10 

~ ols Mathias 1 50 Crafts for Fun—290 pp Perr ; oOo Color and Method in Painti: “ > OO 
ngs: Teaching Art Creative Art Crafts—Book 1,88 pp. deLemos § 75 Color in Sketcl und Re Cruy 0 00 
( lrer MeLeish , oO Decorative Handicrafts Manual Arts Creative Expression—22 pi Rel t id 

e Art for Primary Grades Milton Press , BS Re 2 50 
Bradley Co Design in Metal Rose & Smith 3 00 Drawing a Cat—64 pp Newbert 1 OO 
Set of 8 ; 60 Etching and Etchings Emanuel 5 00 Drawing on Ser h Board Ker le | 00 
e Art for Primary Grades Tessin ; 60 Foot Power Loom Weaving Worst 6 00 Drawing People for Fu Ve , an 
e Teaching in Art—261 pp D'Amico ; 50 Che Graphic Arts Johnson & Drawing With Pen and In| Gupt 8 50 

r Bovs and Girls Dick ? oO Newkirk l 2 Figure Drawing For All It I ! , o 
luction to Art Edu Whitford 2 75 Handicrafts for Childre: Manual Art First Steps in Pictorial ¢ ! H 75 
¢ egrated School Art Program Winslow ; oO Dress ,; Fruits of the Eart! Lu >» On 

New Art Education 256 pp Pearson ; OO Handicrafts of the Souther: Fun With a Pencil La > OO 

New Art Education Set Ruffini & Highlands Eator 00 Horse, The l f 40 

Knapp 2 70 Handicrafts as a Hobb) 3 illus Dodds 1 75 How to ( reate Carto Cree A) 
» Grow Up Witl Gibson ; OO Home Handicraft for Girls—359 pp. Hall 2 50 How to Draw Childrer I ‘ 00 
Book Watermar , OO Indiancraft Hunt 2 75 How to Draw Kiddies I ele Lt UW 

se e Art Aptitude Tests, Book I Varnum 1 34 Interesting Art—Metal Work Lukowitz Line Drawing for Reproductis Havinde , oO 

™“ Art to the Communit ( tl 1 OO Magazine Illustration Le l 7 
i4 py Wadsworth 1 50 Board “0 Master Model Drawing—16 del 4 19 

(rt Mathias , OO Leathercraft—17 pl de Lemos 1 00 lhe Natural Way to Draw N de ; OO 

Iwelve Motivation & Guidance Sorenson Linoleum Block Printing with Pencil Sketching Cree l7 

~ 12 for 2 50 Color Frankenfield 40 Perspective Made I N | 60 
Cjener Educat D'Amico 1 50 Make Your Ow: Bolander 2 00 Sailing Boats I € 40 
Che Metal Crafts Johnsor Sketching as a Hot Gup 0 
Newkirk 1 20 Sketching and Render 

Commercial Art —Lettering New Tin-Can Projects—80 pp Lukowitz 348 pp Gup » 00 
( of Our Alphabet Phompson $3 50 Clot} 2 a. Flower Little 10 
Ki of Lettering —221 pp Biegeleisen 100 - Board . \ . ( ~< ee ‘0 
nd Letters Jacobs » 00 Pictorial Block Printing—17 p deLemos 00 ual raw Garheld , OO 

s Course in Show Card Plastics for the Amateur Universal Schoo 

WW 64 pp Matasek |) . of Handicrafts 4) 

k e Poster Strimple 50 Plastic Problems and Processes Mar sperger «& 

1 1 Tips for Commercia Pepper ; OO American Dolls in Uniforn ) $2 00 
As Palmer 1 75 Pottery Made Eas Doughert 2 »O E is Make lo SU pp Ky 2 OO 
du Arts Desig: Varnum 4 00 Potter's Primer Snead 25 Paper Toys l—2nd and 3rd P 0 

Poda Ss pp Hunt & Hunt 1 00 : he see of —— Zoract W ingert s OO 
of Toda = oleae x ottery ithout @ Kiln Siegel 20 ate 
ler Le a r Dl - Andreveff : OO Silk Screen Stencil Craft—140 pp Biegeleise: 2 00 ; sheater 
ering—68 pp Esterbrook a0) Silk Screen Color Printing Sternberg 250 Beginne rs Puppet Bow ' 100 pp Hobe $2 00 
Q's of Lettering &Tannahill 2 50 The Stencil Book Zweybruch 1 10 How to Produce Puppet P! H 
! Cen smental Letterine Fooks 1 25 Small Recreations for Your Tools Showalter 275 Ruthe i ) 
nd Producing Posters rhe Student's Book of Line Marionettes for All Ages t ‘ l 25 
deLemos 275 Engraving Steel 75 Masks and Puppets Gree 0 

; ters——24 pl deLemos 1 50 rhe Student's Book of Wood Pheater Arts D'A 0 

s bets——-9%6 pp Hunt & Hunt 1 75 bngraving Mac Nal 79 

Speed Textbook on Lettering George x0 rechniques of Sculpture Harris & 
el que and Practice of p Piccoli $2 25 
\ @ Art Hymers & rextile Decorating—17 pl deLem 00 

Sharpe 12 00 Tincraft as a Hobby—100 pp Bell 2 00 
Useful Handicrafts Manual Ar Oo d NOW d 5 
. Press s 
Cosiume You Can Whittle ind ¢ irve Hellum « r er an ave 
f Dress Lester & Cottst 2 25 
Ocerke S10 00 Wood Carving Made Eas) “6 pp. . Sowers 1 50 
ry, Interpretive Cost Kerr 1 00 
(Costumes, Interpretive Kerr 1 oo —_— 
r Costumes 0 pl Kerr 38 Paintings O 
Design 176 pp — 2 530 Architectural Painting in Oils Hubbard S1 00 
Personality Charts——8 pp Neri 5D Landscape Painting in Pastel Squirrel! 1 75 
j eece and Rome Materia Pictoria Oil Painting Hubl ird s 50 on orders of $10.00 or more 

~* ve Costumes— 12 pl Kerr q 00 Modern Still Life Painting in Oils Dunlop 1 75 

: rawing—96 pp Marshall 2 50 More Color for You Welling 1 50 Most of these books have been reviewed in SCHOOL 

Ne we ad rene, Design Hall 3 00 oe Pemenges of Water Color ae ARTS. This list enables you to send one order, receive 

oo - " / wa Boulard 4 00 Littlejohns 7 50 one shipment, and pay by one check. 

“ince Dheir ebut 72 pp so Si 3 

i StOr stume ' ” | plrcnaay H 30 Interi D ti Send Order Today to 

otis Costume Design 24 pl Sellner 1 00 nterior ecoration 4 
ev nterpretive Costumes Kerr 1 00 Decorating the Home—334 pp Lewis 34 00 School Arts Magazine 
i. ind Elizabethan Elements of Interior Decoration 153 PRINTERS BLDG. WORCESTER 8, MASS 

Interpretive Kerr 1 00 School Edition Whiton 4 00 


WORCESTER Mase. USA 














the first 


Unified Art Program 


for grades one 
through nine 





There has been nothing comparable to the “NEW ART 
EDUCATION” series in the history of Art Education. 


| Never before have such interesting and worthwhile 
EDUCATION projects been fused and blended into a_ unified, 
by : graded course. 


The NEW ART EDUCATION series of 9 books is a sound educational 
Elise E. Ruffini approach, full of ideas and basic knowledge, emphasizing design . . . books 
o.oo oe which make art come alive and make it a matter of inescapable everyday use. 
leachers Collece, What could be more logical than art education achieved through books 
datvereity . . « just as Science and History . . . rather than a hit-or-miss program without 

a guide? 

The NEW ART EDUCATION series is a course of study in art that we 
predict will be a tremendous factor in the advancement of modern art educa- 
tion. There are from two to five projects per book that have an immediate 
economic value because the student “learns by doing,” and the objects he 
makes are ideal for gifts and practical use. 


The NEW ART EDUCATION series covers grades one through nine, 


and is complete with Teachers’ Reference Manuals. The set is reasonably priced. 


Harriet E. Knapp 


istructor in Design and Crafts 


Columbia University 





Send for Free Folder, Dept. SA-7 


THE AMERICAN Ii CRAYON COMPANY 


1706 HAYES AVENUE, fmcms SANDUSKY, OHIO 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 





